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PREFACE. 

-r — • 

The kind ni|bliner in which the “Progressive Telugu Grammar” 
has been iteceived, and the very favourable opinions* of it which 
have bfeen expressed’ bt' many competent Critics, have encouraged 
the Author to publish inis book of Exercises, which professes to be 
of |n elementary character only. It consists of two parts. 

P^rt 1 supplies the 1 Telugu Student with numerous illustrations 
of the rules taug^in the successive chapters of Part II of the 
Progressive Telugrt^atomar, while at the same time it supplies a 
useful series of progressive Exercises in colloquial Telugu. Besides 
gome explanatory jootinol'U) more that 1500 references to the Grammar 
are inerted in the text, which . not only exemplify the rules, hut also 
help tho Student to beecrag familiar with the Grammar, and to refer 
to the roles without diffic&ltf. 

The Exercises are^wdtten in colloquial Telugu, and most of tho 
conversations have heed t written by Natives, entirely ignorant of 
English. They are therefore thoroughly idiomatic, and in accordance 
with Native forms of thought and of expression, a feature which is 
peculiarly wanting in most exorcise books hitherto published, in which 
the conversations are merely translations of essentially English con- 
versations. 

Tho Exercise^ are not very numerous, because the Author’s great 
desire is to impress upon the Student tho supreme importance of 
thoroughly mastering whatever is read. Each exercise ought to be studied 
carefully several times, and if committed to memory, so much the better. 

Part It is merely a translation of the Exercises given in chapter x viii. 
of the Grammar, 

The Manuscript has been circulated in several parts of the Telugu 
country, ancl thus the bpok^ has been made suitablo to all localities. 
It has been read and revised by many competent persons, both 
European ^lfd Native, and will, it is hoped, prove a valuable help 
to the Telugu Student. 


U) 


See the eml of this book. 


A. H. ARDEN. 




COMPANION READER 


TO 

ARDEN’S TELUGU GRAMMAR. 

PART I- 


Part I of this book consists of a series of Exercises in illus- 
tration of the successive chapters of PAKT II of the Grammar. 

Whilst studying chapters V and VI of tho Grammar, the 
Student should learn to tho end of Exercise 8 ; but as the first 
three Exercises are on 'pronunciation only, they may also be read 
with advantage immediately after mastering the Alphabet. 

Exercise I. 

This exercise is upon the pronunciation of the letters v. Jtf. 
&. 6. ra. t*. b. Until theso have been thoroughly mastered, 
it is .impossible to speak Telugu correctly, for the chief peculiarity 
in the sound of the language consists in the right pronunciation of 
these letters. The meaning also of a word not unfrequently de- 
pends upon whether the sound of the letter be harsh or smooth ; 
e. g. a fountain, a fish-trap ; he will not come, 
TT’tSo it will not come. 

It is not too much to say that the great bulk of foreigners 
pronounce these letters incorrectly. The reason often is that 
the Native MJnsfci takes it for granted that a foreigner cannot 
master them, and therefore he does not use sufficient care to 



point out the exact pi’onunciation, or to explain how that 'pronun- 
ciation can be effected by the vocal organs. 

In pronouncing these letters muoh depends upon the right 
position of the tongue. The following diagram therefore will 
give much assistance. 



part of the human mouth, x x represents the nose, y the uppgr 
lip, a the front tooth in the upper row, b. b. b . the roof of the 
mouth, c the angle or corner in the roof of the mouth near the 
back of the top row of front teeth. 

( 

I. The figure 1 marks the place where the upper side of the 
tip of the tongue strikes against the roof of the mouth, in pro- 
nouncing the English letters l, n, d, t } and the Telugu letters 
v, Pronounce the following words, carefully noticing the 
position of the tongue — lull, nun , dull , tun, tf X. Hence 

there is no difficulty in pronouncing v and as they are 
just the same as the English letters l and n . Carefully pro- 
nounce the following words — pull (tfauf) T*Vd a leg, 
§>£> a child , tt* 5 # fibre, work, a tax. 
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II. The figure 2 marks the place where the upper side of the 

tip of the tongue strikes against the back of the top row of front 
teeth, in pronouncing the English letters th as in thus (pronounc- 
ed dhus), and the Telugu letters & and Pronounce the 
following words carefully noticing the position of the tongue— 
Thus , There is no difficulty in pronouncing tS y 

as there is the corresponding sound in English, namely th (pro- 
nounced dh) as in thus. Though & has no exactly corresponding 
sound in English, yet its pronunciation is not difficult, as it is 
pronounced with the tongue exactly in the same position as in 
pronouncing Carefully pronounce the following words— 

/ until, &r> S cotton, tiftten, btf poor, ashe-buffalo, 

bitter, large , a scorpion, 1 self, 

a tail, © a mother, Sy turn (than), 1 r°8> a grandfather, 

old, §^9 a monkey, ^9 a knife, a letter. 

0 0 

III. The figure 3 marks the place where the under side of 
the tip of the tongue strikes against the roof of the mouth, above 
the angle marked c, in pronouncing the letters n, b. The 
tongue must^ well curled back. As there are no corresponding 
sounds in JJnglish, the greatest care and patience must be exer- 
cised in acquiring correctly these essentially foreign pronuncia- 
tions. Carefully pronounce the following words — & sons, 

legs, ~i)& names, fouls, 1?*$) ropes, water , 

CO CO CO co CO 

Mats, ~§i$> fingm, go (thou), I shall go, 

CO CO CO CO 

"3$ 7T“rSo I went, crocodiles, T5o5b#5 peacoclcs, time, 

CO 9 CO <*0 

1 p?SSa a kcfy, easy, gentle,— hn a lute, 

him, him, an arrow, a fabt. 
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Sscasix) aquality,$)n£s&3 merit , ^sSr-rsi&j an oath„gjd&r>ei SSx> 
a journey, •sr’^g'^raJSco grammar, an anna, 'pro- 
nunciation — a wall, a two-anna piece, ~£sSo today, 

$£)&> bran, a foot measure, &r°Si a calf , ‘5F®&> a rope, 

-irSao waste land, Z$xn>i& three, TV’S'B an ass, fC’iSofa an 
umbrella, -g^cl a yoke, X& grass, Zjtio a bank, M2»‘5S 1 ’Od$b 

4 Cb Cb CO 

women , Xo£k> an egg , eggs, £o<&> fruits, "£>&> a town 

Cb co Co 

district, a fountain, §^to a fort, ~sSh hunting, 

a garden, clear , £3<b play, Ortez ebb and flow . 

The curling back of the tongue to pronounce these letters 
often gives to the preceding letter almost the sound of the English 
letter r (not the Scotch), as in bear , pear . Thus sounds 

CO 

something like pear-llu. So pear4er , tltt veer-ner, 

core-ter or caw-ter, bear-der. 

Exercise II- 

The following examples shew how the meaning of a word 


often depends 

upon the correct pronunciation. 


SSboex) 

CO 

■ . . . . a thorn. 

£&>#> 

CO 

.^p thorns. 

«5ex> 

CO 


SS& 

CO 

p . • . • teeth. 
% 



CO 

... a pebble. 



CO 

. . . pebbles. 

S'o 

.... a dream. 

g'^.a phase of the moon. 

Tfr’tS 




> . . . a song. 

§*b 

1 . . a monkey. 

§^43 ten millions. 

8Sxr»C$ 


5 £xr»fc> 

. a bundle. 

§*& 


........ 

.... a fort. 

sS8 . . . the wick of a candle. 

0 

»i§ 

... empty. 
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afcefo • • 

in. intoxication. 

oSb|>3* < 




ssa , , 


. • « 




•d’SSb •• 

• « . • a flower bed. 




she will not come. 

TP&i* 

• . he will not come. 


she will not strike. 

he will not strike. 

ej 





oJw • * 1 








pi) W M 


oJ w ’ 


So i£‘ • 


(Oode . 


• • 

• a . . a fish trap. 

« 

a fountain. 

grtf •• 


. 


v >< t 4 a 


XX • 


A go • * • 

Q 

n, lilnw 





Cb 






ouOOgo • 

•sr , a*.. 


ctwuu o • 

cO • 



Exercise III. 

Great care must bo taken to pronounce the aspirate letters 
correctly. Read para 51 of the Grammar. Examples — 

tfpS&a ffuit, ^TSi language, reverence, 'iJfd&Sk) 

fear, an assembly, ^-ES^ desire, clean, sSlu$>^ 

Sio special, quick, care. 

In the following examples great care must be taken to put 
the tongue in the right position, especially in pronouncing the 
letters S' and <£. 


${J price, v <S/qr T1 $ a prime-minister, T^SgsSaj bravery, 

trouble, Sy^d&eS obedience, £)#j $ a widow, S)$ 

; a street, wofi *to4plligence, 5 if a story, a chariot, 

9 

8 certain, 0*8 sSm a lesson, S'StfsSM difficult. 
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Eicrcise IT. 

An English translation of all the exercises that follow will 
he found at the end of the Telugu exercises- The numbers 
placed after the sentences refer to the paragraphs of the 
Grammar. 

“ Quality not quantity ” should he the motto of the student. 
The exercises therefore are not very numerous, but they should 
be thoroughly mtidered. After learning to read each sentence 
with a perfectly accurate pronunciation, the student should 
translate them into English, examine the construction, write 
them out in Telugu, and then turn to the English translation, 
and retranslate them from English into Telugu. In many cases 
also they may with advantage be committed to memory. 

Learn para 185 and para 231 of the Grammar. 

ds7T^<3b. S6. 95. 185- 231. 

6^6. 95/ 185. 231. 

sStfS OjO 149. 95. 104- 231. 

€5 150 * 08. 121. 

&p> €5 95. 121. 

Tf* ^sScr^ soo&Soe?'* dsTT^Gb. 150- 97- 121. 231- 
oo 

« KBeS** SSbO'vS 149. 126. loo- 
's* a#sSu€ r * 6^°- 121 - 78> 105> 

e *S>g 3)<yo«o 6:^3. 126. 109, i. 231. 

■& ^g’sswes^ abo-o s5SlSi»ex> »8. 121. 126. 

o xa«r* 0gex> 121. 231. 

-Si «tr , er» 6^3. 109, !»• 
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Exercise V. 

The English verb to have is expressed in Telugu by the verb 
to be, followed by a dative case ; as FT&fo 

To my brother ( there j is an umbrella. This equals — My brother 
has an umbrella. 

Learn para 235 and 268 of the grammar. 

1T>iSM$§ ’Sig, ^7V° 95. 126. 231. 

w tSoX) ^^■cr 0 ? 149. loo. 235. 

zr»ft§ &Kb 7§2£>. 139. 268. 

O 

150. 109, b. 235. 

e tf»SbKber* Tr'eSb 121. 268. 

tt TT°jfr 109, b. 268. 235. 

•Si Si) o-O &r>!S7V><3i)03 ~£$. (&*8er* 114.) 125. 

•M SJCSbejo ^Sb. 109, b. 95. 231, 

OQ — . 0 

€5 "^3^5(5 olSjcO diivi^ oJ v ? 123. 105. 235. 

-Si GjotS^® SSbo-0 ■£rzSr<‘& ~£&>. 125. 126. 

W *I§$J5ba«y® oiag 109, b. 

Sfcr» M X&&* ~ti Sa. 268. 231. 

-Si K5SeT* ’cr°er' 'Swtfg 109, b. 

sSir® cSa^eT* “^sS). 150. 129. 

k 8cr»^o» 117. 

•Si SS) o-O kg 125. 644. 109, b. 

e tf'&KbeS'^liasJ^) sS&eo dstf^-sr*? 129. 109, i. 235. 

•Si cSaAS"* S 60 & ^sSeo ^^T 0 ? 125. 268. 235. 
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Kiercise VI. 

The following imperative moods, being in the singular, can 
be used to inferiors only. See para 134. strike Or beat 

(thou), tie or bind (thou), ^$5 go (thou), hill (thou). 

Bead para 232 and 234 of the Grammar. 

es §i>§^_J3b 13£3§ ^eo 3, 324 ‘ is understood, 232.) 

<3 tfgi So 7T>?e? r6 S^-bo. 234. 109, f. 
or co eo 

qSjyiSb &r»Sb esrf-g 133. 134.235. 

TT'So xT’er 0 S5$ CsS^S. 132. 268. 

e$£tf7r> 141. 100. (or J§3.) 

« IT’Sk, 2T» v X / eJ7V S^. 159. 

Z)ZT’&& «S£^7T> 'S^. 232. 

T^cS&o-r-WSSM eSd&tf god3§ "Sg. 139. 150. 116. 134. 
fir-^TV-Si ^er 0 33 dslfoa. 141. 

W&§ ^7^ 'S&. 134. 
es lie>o3b 234. 

es zr t> Sio2d "3^ ds^&. (w°£j^) in. 136. 

es ^oifc 3r«s5boe» dsSjS. (^r°d3S)) 136. 

es r*8a t^sT 6 §^. 234. 109, f. 
es ■^-S«teS»Sb 234. 

-& 3 Sar»4o ar'^&TV 0 S'^ja. 159. 

es =vr»oSloiJ sSxr»ifo li& (■sr’iSS) -tfo^). 109, b. 

-& llfo5b-i5o^). 232. 234. 
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Exercise Yll. 

Learn the following tense — 

SIN. 1. §' rD ^?£3fy^n£, I am beating, or striking. 

Thou art beating, or striking. 

ay°£&) , He is beating, or striking. 

, MS She or it is boating, or striking. 

PL. 1. ^ojjbo We are beating, or striking. 

2. &r<>5o &>. Ye are beating, or striking. 

"m.&f. •sr°Jio They (m. f.) aro beating, or 

1 ® striking. 

©0 §' r °kx>«$o;5 s ^£). They (n.) aro beating, or strik- 

^ ing- 

Learn para 230 and 233. 


s( M ' 

(^r.&N 


§’ r ' , ^&)77’ n < ^£0. 10 °- 234 ‘ 

W Soo&So 153. 235. 230. 

■ST’So 7T° vT’er 0 136. 150. 96. 

TT 0 i£>d6g7V'& es §^|>3eSo7T 0 j L Tr ) ? 141. 153. 234. 235. 

« /r’oa es sb ^ 67 ° §' r '|^sks&a. 153. 

fcigj es l^rSo abo2£>& 134.235.230. 

tfo -Os^-sr-^ ^T7V 144. 

^ r6 &>s5in0 g>03 S^iooefcTT^^r 1 ? 234. 235. 

b #0 $> saoSbso F’|y&>8&a? 133. 231. 

fir'tJTT’CJ) 63 •O^’ST’^Sb 141. (End of 136). 

&r®8S eS ■D^'57 0 £%_ o3ood£>& §' r '&x>efcrT^&? 235. 

S)j-o SoS583 i^efc^dfc? 145. 146. 234. 

S3SS& l^ekiT^So? 137. 146. [167. 233. 

rbgcraSoSfc^ X> { X / '$)*3 1 ‘lforSQ' CS &S$-r3b 1S4. 

M 2 
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-Se -&t ?£)$£ £&o-0 •S5'°75 kS ^fcwe&K^S. 231. 

-& 8>rSsSx) sS£7r>0 l^efc^a. (Or £&7vQ) 

«S 'SSo $)°Y* h& vT»er" g'o^) 644 . 234. 

Exercise Till. 

Read introductory noto to exercise 5. In such sentences the 
verb (except when it is negative) is sometimes omitted. 

<Dcn>& c3boe£i5i>oa &e>e>3 (dsTT^So.)? 152. 235. 

73"° So SinKil So e5d»&ejooi>S^, <53oK>a5bo£kiXj& 15x>Xf!>ejooc5^ 
(dsTr^Sb.) 174. 167. 233. 

C3 fifVrsr , £i§ es^Jjex) (dsSJ^S)? l^Sexi 

153. 151. 

ef>t5£>! ss KT>t> 3xn>?)^xr*&> w^jejo^^ &-°b g& sSTT’exiKo 
•^"3ex>;% 137. 177. 167. 

esdSatf ^ifcSoSb tfosK^-tr-ex) (6^S>)? 139. 151. 100. 

tt ^boS^7r , 8i S^sSr^^ex) ei&. 141. 268. 
e )&sk> « es^j^Sb ^^xi&iTr^sr? 

6^7V> •sg. 160. 232. 

sSo&j mr-BoeT* &$££>. § r ' , £>j L 151. 109, d. 

7T iSbo-0 ?oo<S ^<$^8. 141. 

es ^OeT® '3a»g$ ( ^ sSw-oiksfo&o ^gffi7r°ex>ftb FC^ta 
118. 177. (Or ^J&eT* 110. n.b.) 

^5ST® &*ox> ~t&. 178. 

7SasSbo8 8S^odcn>ex> 174. 

■Si &4*r* 2x>8K'ersr’<&> Sjg'&AjbjL "$&>. 
afcoS dTT^Bo. 125. 155. 172. 169. 


vr D w» 
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arotf o3jS^_<& dsTT^bb? (&r’So + 0o&8b.) 151. 135. 
ib&n -& XSe5^ dsTT^SSw. 132. 

^AoeS^ 38 Xobtxs §^lx>&>7r^&. 232. 

S$r° gogr* X5c3in>5s5bj Xobvo 

Exercise IX. 

The five following exercises should be learnt whilst studying 
Chapter vii of the Grammar. Before commencing them tho 
student should read to the end of para 207 of tho Grammar. 

-&§) S5oe$oe»7V°& $30^ 1T7V= 141. 134. 

£>£j a aiWTs 5b o3oo&>& § r ’g«T’$ij? 234. 235. 

es r’oa e es^^sb ■spa - ® 153. 231. 

38 Xoboo (Or v>o(£>°j&>.) 

SXT’Bb es •0 ^ L o3t°eI ( 3 L ^>3ySa §' r *^«T , 5b? 134. 235. 

es -Os^-sr"o& es 7V°<S‘^ejA5o 7 p^eT 8 153. 109, f. 

-3P<& StsS^ « •QSSjTPtS^ 'SPA® S^TPiSb. 

S>e)& ^ooSbSb S^&TP^Jgj? 
gyj-oSb 1§^) weleT* es •DsS^'sr 0 ^ S^^ckS. 134. 

7PiSl3 dsX^S. (tpS^) ^A3§ 134. 

gyro Afo^7V°Sb ^oSjSS §^<g;P8b? 145. 146. 

W g>OS5b 'SsSS'BTP ^AStPTP? 169. 235. 

co o_ eo 

■&§) w&eT* « O^aPoSisSb «o2S8» § y ”^ir o ?Sb. 151. 

Exercise X. 

Like are conjugated §^4o to tie, or bind, -tfo 

^)4o to hill, to go, to. mount, to put 

ot place, -i SiSb^SjAo to read, to pare, ?fc3oAbAj to wash. 

Before reading tke^ollowing exercise conjugate each of the above 
verbs throughout. 
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Kb^^j-SHMfo Kb^S)§ 2§ASb (Or s§3.) 154. 100. 

fiT°6^’X) TV’S Nb^ai 2§^Sb tS£tf7V> g'fcjj. 141. 232. 234. 

€3 "ST’ik 2T°7V° g'g^'SW 109, b. 235. 
bf^rsk, ^SS^) XSeT* Zig llexab -i£o2> ^r>dfo. 153. 129. 234. 
■S»^43S^Si» gS^oocreexj &§” c3o^"^eoS3b ■CSo&Tir’Cb. 161. 78. 
es &kj-frsSx>z 5o S'.tf.eS’'' 6 •iSoSTT'-sy' 1 ? 232. 

CO N — ' 

Sbr'Sh ’Sr’-vSb'^’^bj^Sb cSoSos^cooTP •tfol)^T’T7 D ? 169. 235. 

~ '..v^e a. 

■5r°Sb $3^ s3<£sS&r<>& 20O&C356 '307T ,, C5). 

&r»{5b £>o&C5b& 7T°$ cSoexr'Bi 7T°£) ^jsSo’S^r’ "3 C^TT 0 ? 

*, Q CO , 

•& i>d5bo-5^eJSSb} war*Sb& "S&lT’ASb. 232. [251. 165. 169. 

e>6t&> es ^9§ *3&ir > a$o? 114. 

ir<3£>oir=(D&xt ■sr’Bb 3sS».«'.j$cotfA8§ '3$bir’tr°? J6i. 

^ O CO 

■^jJScxj cxbexr°8§ "SC^iSbj. 132. 

ro 

&r.& '3jfce£>7T^8o? 235. 

■srotfo&Sb o§oexr®8§ ‘3 ( §^r , Tr o f '151. 235. (■sr’So * 0o2SCb.) 
^otfsb o§3exr<>8§ "3 C^Sb. §** otf{6 !3«»r'’d#So "3 (’TT'ESa. 151. 
rtb£,?k j ^>%_, §^6j8o H§7T°l&>. 196. 

"3C^, TCs^SSm ^0^_7T T ’d&. 129. 232. 

■srtfoSSb sT’K-sr’^ ‘S^^T'Bb. 

(^Sb+WotfSb.) (Or &#.) 196. 100. 

\ 

-& ^eStfsSbs -tftfsSo<2. 134 . 234. 190. 

Scn>{£> -84 ^)<6S’jS» ^j^yCtfOOoTT 0 -tfSoDoJ" O u ? 169. 189. 

-ga ^tTo^ex) 7T® we>&r»& Tb^OfS. 100. 

es ‘S’A'S’UO 7T® (5T^$ W o&r®# W)0. 128. 134. 

7r ■3ar& « Sbr»e)«r 8 Tb^j. m. 128. 134. 
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57* FTihfo 232. 234. 235. 

e> S'er'aj ioo. 

Esercise XI. 

Before reading this exercise learn to the end of para 209 
of the Grammar, and conjugate each of the following verbs 
throughout in the same manner as viz. — 

8n&to to eat, to bear (a child), e5<&4o to say, j 

to hear. 

C5843;So&> S^otooTT^tf}. 668. 209. ; 

■$ "5?133b S^oir’sy’} 134. 209. 235. &&£ y-mjJw/'tu/* 

&r°8$ -& §^* 0 tr-tr 0 ? 134. 235. tfUljfU'tA. Cl'**'* 


: ‘idq/. 


-& ^ ff^Ss. 209. JAudtfti'it'ca'di* 

f J f *jL'; 

&r»& e sfoo-tisbi SbS^J. §^7^80? 209. 234//^'# • My'?* 

<* «o5 S^odrab. 234. /«</ Mt{ C.i :*<•■ - ** 

53 S"oi>HT£*P>? 109, a. 209. 235 ,<4it-f£U. 1 '>{:*•' *' : 
t3 tSuS»JOd£o 668. 109, d. \h\,fyUAj tzhlj/it 3 ^ 

& S$r*£)i)&cSoi& StT^^T 0 ? 208. 134 jU/i'rt 

e&a ^rtfg es&aoab r^a. 150. 20s Jfovtfthas-tuU ■■* 

WiJdSb c§Oc&;CP^&>? (^oSo + es^^iSj.) 148. 208./^^ ■ " 

ar>8b 5"!^ SoiT'TT 0 ? 208. 235. %5 &1/A '/frdttd 

•$T»Oa<5j5o& (SjSSyJft’ 0 SlT^TT 0 ? 668. 169.J&<^&** ^ 4 * ^ 

QoiNKT^? 148, 235. 20S. ufatttAi ^ Vl 
xb^ribj tfa^&sJx a. 208 . ^ ^ j : 

O tfsSydS) 235. %vl Ai&l tilff*''- l 

w s£p>t> a^b., 134 . JtuJiri Jo / m\ (hiasi'niy 

e xb^jsbj tfa^bow*? 208 . c 4dtd Mat An*/ /ui/t!. 
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Eiercise XII 

Before reading this exercise learn to the end of para 219 of 
the Grammar, and conjugate each of the following verbs 

throughout in the same manner as ^ScJSboio, viz.—* 

^cJSbob to write, i^cS$x>b to cut, l§cS5»fc> to put, tfxr* 

<SSxh to shut, to pour, baS»b to open. 

134. 148. 217.235. 

©e$5Sb ^aSS tSx> ^ZoTr^SSo. 217. 

XobuSb ^a?5j5bo 21^34. 242. 

38 Xoioo& ^aSsfcj 217. 646. 

frig) S3 SSiO 134. 234. 217. 

esdtfbtf ^0 8tf l*o TU r>er> £e$Tr°e» 100. 211. 242. 

3^ ^>£>Sbo8 ^TPe» ^frTXSSb. 217. 232. 

&r»3S es ^&7r e 3 L Tr°J 235. 

© dse$tfs5bo yaJ^cSSbOiB. 134. 

frg) © S 3 S> U'W" "Spoog. (Or ^000.) 
eScSSbSJ ^TT>eX) (^^O^SSb. 139. 100. 

© Sfc-°&>iSsSo£Sb 109, d. 668. 

© ^)§lSw &r*8o ‘SaSSysSb S^^SS? 134. 235. 

« S^SboiS^O^.'© ^i, §^^7r‘igb. 151. 66S. 232. 

© dsflrcpuo k^eT* ^bwqj5r , ?\^oo. 235. 

■#* (Or Hox.) 

© 8438 sS»<w£> ; (QtxJ^<$%^ 

* 3 &. 111 . 282 . 184 . 116 
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109, b. 235. 

&& S4*S), •Q.tfj L ‘Sr*8 ^5&>O0 S' & Kb. 211. 153. 117. 234. 
es |b$k Sfr'ooog. 216. (Or &*ooo.) 

ST&TrdS vT’er 0 8&&7T , &>. 141. 646. 
e f^TT'-sr 0 ? 8$67r° sSx ooog. 219. 216. (Or s&r^ooo.) 

es § 43 § S3«r»n), -&3 §43i Sooog. 211. (Or h.) 

■& tfiuo^) 59 , es 8 vo-$) iScoooog. 219. 216. 

Eiereise XIII. 

Before reading this exercise learn to the end of chapter vii 
^ of the Grammar. 

fi r0 tJ7V o 5S S)A5^ eSe)3g;&> ^^'3X 0 ! c&Sto! 141. 

134. 189. 224. 

sST7^cs£>;5Mex> S)©-Oxr > S&. 232. 234. 
i&So^ aS-OiT'zr’? TPSSut^ 232. 96. 224. 

-S3^sb X& (ST’tf/V’S So£3§ tf<S-Q S,^^} 141. 116. 189. 

2o * c*f 

t$£fc& tjl\o-Oir o SS. 143. 224, 

o^StfotfejO &So-Ott , JS3. 232. 151. 224. (■5T'8|0 + WO&6S.) 

5&r> S n ’tf7T , 8c> 0coo2Sb Xohv$> l^So. 225. 242. 

TTsxiXo Xotevti o. 123. 225. 

©tSyJSc ■sr'So e5o&So ■&€), go43§ 196. 116. 

Sf°tf7V’Sc> 8S&, ftextifta^Bb. 'tl 225. 134. 
o3eo<SbSb clad&J&TX^S)? 232. 
es vr°£r^"^)^ 7 T'So. 153. 227. 

dSjSSbrSr*, 6$ go4S§ ’afop&i. 396. 144 . 232. 
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Kxerclse XIV. 

Chapter viii of the Grammar requires no exercises, as those 
given in the Grammar are sufficient. The two following exer- 
cises should be learnt whilst studying chapter ix of the Grammar. 

CScS&tf Woo oTTtSo. 246. 

SJSiydSb 141. 100.246.251. 

cSjjScS''* 3g" £5b3f>. sSZoTT^tk). 238, 2. 172. 246. 

-& t^cSScoAsSm tfJSo Xofc>e>5b 7T a SS&§ tfo&. 232. 251. 

CO 

■& XT'S o3j 8^_<£! S^ekofi ? 160. 246. 

2Xr»& o3jSj_&^6o-3 160. 235. 

s!r*&>;y^S)? 246- 235. 

s£x>3iL7r , !fr-°! &r®So l£i3 <&£Sc35cp> 3 xS^er® 63 o^^jj7V° 

3ayr>t&. -$3433oo-Q tfo&. 649. 161. 123. 159. 

O 33 So3y& e^j^coS? 248. 235. 

jb^Sj escs&33a§ "sJ^, es tioXQ sfcj? ^^77° tt>. 251. 
■QoW 0 l 73r°jO&>i£o3i ^Os^cxuTT 0 ^. 250. (-u>o«£ + 
&>Sk>+®cxo.) 246. 

6J§j_(S§ «&&. 253. 

&r®& e>«$3§ <333.^ Scr^cSSboo q-0yx"{5k>? 254. 

7 T°& « FTtkXo qooog. 254. 

3r®So -& 3o3$^tfs&3 I). 6. 3$ (I*. 234. 254. 

(3 7T ^Si g^OiS. 128 - in. 254. 

2J025& 7V°3 7&>w»So 7V®3 3>3y‘S^r > 3x*-37r°7W 165. 169. 

&r>Sk\ "tt *>£,5S» 7>®8S^ojo^a . 38o*&! 3SoH&>! 
Scr®!)sr\Sb S\tf,ex> H$yy®W'? 153. 254. , [250. 

8S^OOT»e» 3^°8 3xt>- 0, tr>. 239. 254. 
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Exercise XV. 

&&& es Ijo-vSbi^oiooTr^dJb. 153. 257. 

23^ SFtf TVBS ©g, oix7r°^&&. 141. 232. 234. 257. 

-& sSoafc ash &&>§’ r ’ , o<S. 257. 

CO 

€f>€^a3b W|jex> l§t&§^0<boKT , c ^i!&>. 257. 

fcer* $fi§ 236. 257. 

e3 ssbodSb ^)-cSa^SS7T^^r°? 258. 

So-«{5o es 2J0& o3ooe5 ^)-tSo^§ r °o6r"8o? 134. 

M ££g 232. 234. 257. 

escsfctf ~^ex>Nb «Sr*o ^SStv -uJ£Sb£j§ r ' , o ioo^^&b. 159. 260. 

9 

&J-® e£o.<§.7r , & ;Sa§ "SC* , es 700 K& 141. 251. 259. 

w a m ’ 0 — 

es -5^A«r"e» fesMsO sS-Qyr’iSr? 100. 257. 246. 

es esoeT* s^awT^-sT 0 ? 246. 

« dseSTT°ex> ifc&S' TT 1 . 100. 735. (Or &&>Sc>, or behind.) 
gs ©S)^ ia&S' S**. 735. (Or 5&>So, or 5 k»§°».) 

-S3 -5 £3 ^»&S ST’StvQ go43l ^KSd^^ooo, a^ax* t&tfog' tt°. 

141. 116. 735. (Or &&>§0 or i$<&§’ r ’3.) 

•Si s£r>ao<5s5o& SoC^ojoSS©. b&S' 'S&. 668. 250. 

CO CO co 

-Sy’So eS dl$58oS» oSOoSS^# ^OX>0-£>77°&? 261. 262. 
aoo-0 tSoooo-O, & 9S3& sSoSo-Sto^Sb. 261. 

es tSoXS SS>, , cr , e7» 265. 

sT'er 0 "Ig'eX) 134. 266. 
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Exercise XYI. 

No exorcises are required on chapter x of the Grammar, as 
those already given in the Grammar are sufficient, llie five 
following exorcises should be learnt, whilst studying ch&ptferii of 
the Grammar. In this exercise, which is in the form of a con- 
versation, ^ represents an Englishman , and aT° a native 
servant (^T’S'So). 

The small English letters placed after words refer to the 

foot-notes, 

rb$5) TT°. 134. 246. 

3~°. (a). 240. + £>o<S.) 

q. bin qos-* *rr> 277. 2S4. 235. 

W 0 . £■££>&£>. ILtfb o§o&h> ^afo<S.(^^+e)ocS.) 

240. 114. 120. 100. 292. 

£}. ^Scro^b! es soej&r*# ds^TPex) dstfjJD. 

£*coo, <b^eT e “Sooog. 254. 134. 292. 735.216. (Or &&& 

or 

3r°. -a^six) fa). &?&§^a "a^'S’sSoa. 240. + ea^.) 

-& 2JoSXr«aS vr°e7° 2£s^ 2£ex)^). 

j3"\ -OeSiSM. gasSJfl ’vT’er* afcS&TT'ab. 286. 

q. « ‘Sossb &S^ex> iJ&S' tp. *735. 

■ST 0 . S&r»&o<l -ga 86^ T'exi SSAsTcwotfS. 254. 250. 

9. SSAsHaotfS. £A8§ &&&" ST. 236; 251. 

^ fO O 

NOTES fa,;. The word *£>**» (pronounced ^o) means will or pleasure, 
and when thus used, signifies (yovr) will (be dene). It is used by an inferior to a 

• . v . -* v '■. ■ . .• ■ . ■ ‘ V - w' • 

superior to express assent and may be compared to the old English expression — 

.. .. .' , . / wj ’ 

w Your serv&nt, sir,’* It cannot be literally translated, but may be rendered by 
such English expressions as — “ Yes, sir”. If Very well, sir*\ Very good, sir”. 
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Exercise XVII. 

In this, conversation £j represents an Englishman, Ao u 
harmkeeper (Abjtf^aPjgo), and 3"° a servant (3 - **S'25o). 

g. TT Kb^Si £§3b 8Tg, eJK»r TP. (Or 8®J0.) 100. 735. 

^>. CaJ. 5^3§^S) sSt^So. 

0 . .. 0 

q. k)$) TT7P ^ift^JSbo ~i& J. q^So-o^io 1T7V* 

eS^Jio. 276, Note. 

Ab. -O^SSb (a). '^43^500-0 xTiY 0 161. 240. 

Sl3JfBb ^0i53l ^ggT^^Sb. tt° 6 ^Sj-»S)o-CSb. 

Ao. ■Q&jjbo (a). ^r»S)^r^oS. 240., ef>o<2.) 

GJ. CSc35b?S qoo c3og£_& dstf^a? 292. 235. 

Ab. ^TJ^_{3b-5r , 0 2J<S rr’O 'S^g' £f5^8, 236. 292. 

q. 3r>C$S£» SosS 8 ;S!0 235. 

Ab. ^"SB <5T ,, tf7V , =8 &Atf. (s5S) ^SSiTPab.) 141. 

q.‘ g"e?Jf5b (S r ' , 57V°8b ^oSS"* ^TT^TP? 141. 125. 292. 

sT®, ^^ 0 a. eT^SI ^>tp? S p *tf7T , 8S r * ^Sy^T-Sb. 240. 

Zj. 6 rT> ^/r , & vfr^tfsSoj ^KM^r^TP? c§oSo? 234. 

TT". -fr^cSsSx) ^cS3bi&5bo "^Sb TPJO f&J, (275. 285.), «|^e» qo-g-° 
■^ffc^fiSb. (277- 2S3.) . § vv o "^3Si» ^SSjBI tf>tfo$.646. 240. 
9. WcSSotS -&, dstfcJ&rotf |' : ^8i "3 C^tr 0 ? 123. 139. 

CO 

3T®. '£$o&. Ab^Sbo So^_, §^i>So •ggS'Sb. ( <6«b+«c4.240.) 
a. STtf^TrSb 5cr»^T "SC^Tr 0 ? 141.235. 

^ no 

^■®. & «&>& tf©-^ js-e^sss x'^sos' do, ■s? "$££>. 

q. «*§te qo£T* dSTT^tP? 125. 

IT®. 7V®??f&;, SSq&j^P ^TP^Bb. 257. 
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q. g'^588 XokoSo -sgir"&? 

^°. ^T^^rasiuTV 0 £& Xo4oe)& ‘S&lT'8c>. 159. 

9. escSSotf ^7T^rr>? Xn&r>S§ ~8$7TTr : ? 125. 

(Or dso&TT 0 . 295.) (Or ^ 8 e 5 ^.) 
f3“*. 6^85). (6oflB.) 125* 236, 2. (Or ^SeT*.) 

a. ^$3 dsodr^ir 3 ? SaS;_<S"§73^ 169. 

3~°. £odj-&. & x> tf7V>& Z$$d7r\tfo&. 240. 

CO 0 a 

notes, fa J See Note on preceding exercise, (b) Tho words jk» 3 2m( and x&s 
or r»45 therefore arc joined to tho sentence which precedes them, and a Slight 
pause is made after them. 

Exercise XVIII. 

In the three following conversations ^ represents an 
Englishman, and *r° a respectable Hindoo . This and the 
following conversation are given in the grammar pg. 134 ; but 
they have been somewhat improved, 
q. es »ax*oTT'8b7r , & Sbo-a^^r 5 ? 141. 237. 308. 
aT°. £&O-033"°’^. 308. 236. 

q. a)£od£>o& JSd&Xo 139. 155. 237. 

Sr°. 7 T>S) (a^esd&tf vT'er* ^T^^oe^e» ‘S'Sb. 248. 306. 

a. edfctf 8 bj £r®$> oliko; 5 o£ 3 ' 3 y'’&? 97. 333. 

t CO 

Sr*. ■ 5 T»&&g L xT'er* 53bo-a-sr>'^. 168. 308. 236. 
q. ' 5 r 3 8 JJQcr o H5. (■ 5 r°So+ q£>{ 6 .) 

Sr'.“Sw&43 esdSbtf ^r>|^X'ej'5r , l§ 7T°Sl ‘(680), woSSmXo 
• 5 r°BoT°{ 5 b. "3ocS r * esd&tf ^er* wuS5mXo^t d { 6. 157. 
q. esdfisJSo SosSr®1?ex> ^3osS13y ^SC^V 0 ? 169. 30Q. 

Sr*. tfex>KbSb ^^«3. 

q. ed&tfSo abJfcawSP Sfc o-O 169. 300. 

Sr*. ttdSWSo ’CT'M’ Xd^oo /VSD Sbo-OS 

308 . 
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g. eSdSbtf ir > exr“'T° SSbo-azr 0 ? 

b-\ $r^tfs$bj «5bo-Qt§ TV'S), tffr®efce» ^r°iy-°JSboa "^Bb. 328. 
g. swtfb ^rx'gsSo&o'^sr’? 319. 

Sr». cxb'Sr-o (b), (&r»85>) ^oBbX'CT’? ^ 

■&£>. 238. 100. 645. ^ 

9- S)cp> ge» Ijair 0 ? 308. 

fr*. tT« 0-» 1)g'z§ TTS (a), ;JP?C^5a -W°&. 308. 236. 

notes. ( a ) See note on Exercise 17. (b ) It is often impossible to translate 
<&3r> literally. It is frequently a mere exclamation, and here expresses diffi- 
culty in giving a direct answer to the question. It may be translated by the 
English* expression oh. 

Itaercise XIX. 

g. Scr«Sb 

fr°. [165. 169- 

g. WO&Bb £bbo-Q 237.306. 

Sr?. ef)^S5b. £Sbo-Ql3. 248. 236. 308. 

9. cSod*' Sfco-oa? 308. 

^ cn 

§r*. t)^JOo S^ejJSuT v° ^^3. 109, i. 310. J 

g. o§oe*r'>Sb c3oiioo;bo£38? 333. 

Sr®. C9& ^r°er> iSbo-CT^. 168, & 167, end. 308. 

g. (a), &-’>tf7r’c8be» ofcg^&sbo-O sftfia? 242. 

Ir°. 7^^tfr3SS»7V* -& "3o<&> 'HbsSMvfSoo'^. 

g. wsr^! =cr>€7" es scksSuosho-0 

tf>§^_clS '^Sbdi'c y°? 242. 

fr». 'S'oSteo ^R^S) (b), ^&e$S. 

g. SS a£;5ex> XoioejSo gexi^SbeSS? 181. 

S n>. ?&s5t’So 13oiSb sSbj-o&j Xoibe>&). ('3e»li§{5o$£).) 

g. ^oiSb^dcJ -s^osSm ~£&? 30 5. 7 / 4 37 

J H» T 

I IMU.If •#' 4 .. ,»•.* 

T ilMUMT 
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Sr®. C3 S5c&5ex> ^Sr®o - T 0 £Ei Ki&S' (c;, ‘SS'JSo t$£fc €$o3o. q|^ 
aefo^So. 335, M4. 691. 

v--' 0 

q. & ■>»& 8 j9^_8j-» 8 SooeS .^■iS^r'o&r-Sa?, (Or 
81.) 685. 

Sr®. MS Scr’ST’ oT° 9 qa^T 0 #^. (a8A3®8c>). 236. 
q. 3<J*s5wsr°oao 2j3'er°Kb‘^ ^ySo^i’^o&r'TT 0 ? ’#§' wS 

^r°oc£ ^r® 0 & qg55bo vT°S5 i 3>'&T d ? {Or ©a^.)^. 691. 237. 
Sr®. irrf°tS rasSwA® eoa& SjS' er®?^ ^)-Sb^§' r ’o<Lr°& 7V”S>, 
&§^_^_s5„yfifc er^sb s^UPCb. 

q. s5£sSoo T^^SraSSMTV’ c& Xbn’tf&oer* "s^So ? 242. 

Sr®, -& ;Sb^3;5ooe5^;l 236, 2. 
q. qasStfgb ^S^tp 5 ? q^ ^^xr 1 ? 

Sr®, qa^si -iS)7T°5b. 

note, (a) oofiiSb Masulipatam, Ellore, Bezwara are three 

towns in the Northern Circars connected b/ canals, (b) See note on exercise 17. ( cj 
Soiicars arc Native Bankers, who also engage in Trade. 

Exercise XX. 

q. S^>&? 306. 

Sr®. ~^A5b 316. 

q. &r° i!>l§sao? (^»J5b+ oSsSo.) 

Sr®. 7T> t>8b iblF^SbcR&g. 306. 
q. So-® qo43 iifi§Sfc5? 

Sr®. sfcr® qo«3t)8b 306. * 

q. Or»a o&> dN&? 3.35. 306. 

Sr®. ^exnSb. (i£r® ji^derstood.) 306. 
q . q S^SS «bo«brt 3$» sSj^r^i 



I r*. S Sr» SjS" V 0 ^) sger^bosrer 6 *r§ 5 s§ 55 i» 

X'ssbS', «c*S><5^ r6 5cr»isr >J^jS»»s>o^sSw ss- 

TT’&i. (-0;^ + + 7V»&.) 

g. »r»8o c3oot$s5boa e><^&s£^e>i)? 152. 319. 646. 
tr>. tSvofotisSxi. 318. (l§o »S» is understood.) 
g. &r®8o 'So^r o j L 'sr"{Sb? 319. 238, 2. 

§r'>. oSw _ ®<5 , '" S eff ,, e^_. (Or •o7”d£££>.) 316. 

SQr° ^&K>,^7V°&5 ’^^•7°? (l!)g + e3^.) 

S r»* S'^eIs'sSm ^cSSbSb. :5gS^°<3SbsSx) t^^pSo. 276. 

eScSSbSS §&> O§bo5an\€£, S3bo S'kMlT’So? 242, 1. 
fr®. ^exiSS oSxr»eSb'^w S3^‘sbooj-®ejo. 
g. &r® efebpi 30 Asfc ^i«S»6»7T’ sS-So^T 0 ? 

Sr®. es! 5 5P7T‘ S58t&ex> g-D^T°d&. 

C3dtSi>S& ^oSydib o§oS>o S5$? 300. 

I r®. rtb&TT’&er* #o$’&e»7r»8o sSS). (wtf&S 6s^&.) 

•£<§&& oSsoeS? 

fr®. SSar»«b £>o&e». (Sj-®^c»cr®£)o is understood.) 
a. Ibtf c§oS>3 fiT“So&e$3oS? 

^ Q 

Sr®. WsS^! 0t»oSod3'sr , dSb "S 15 2»o<S. (240.). e)0\5o£» iS^&TV 

^•C&^afo. (O ©<&&.) 

SXr® dN8t S8K o3a«Sy25b ‘3^1T S &? 

It®. 'Sbeoo<37r’iO ‘S&IT’SSm. 165. 

cv> oo 

g. ^^SSSkT'^TT? W0<S&r®877®? 235. 

Ir®. $££Sxr>tS‘t.> vzr'&e* TTSo *5^ S5S) 6^8. 

^^r’oi^ASb. 236. 
g. sfco&a (a): 7$er> o. 

note, (a) Th^vord sfcoOa is very commonly used in conversation, and 
answers to tlie English expression very good, or very well. 
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Exercise XXI. 

The ten following exercises should be read, whilst learning 
Chapters xii and xiii of the Grammar. 

In this conversation q represents an Englishman, and *$» 

a Native Munshi (»£wS)§>..). 

q. &r»So ab»0 "^SS'SSb? g'os £p>? 347. 235. 

SS». g'wSoa 0^2f3iSb(348.). s i3' # S6 ■g’SeJab. 347. {Vul-TTS; 5"S.) 
q. tScro^eOtE! es -r°A&3&3§o& 254. 

Si». ST'alxS a (351.). -Si S'oSbo ‘STTV v »r°d&£o. ^ly 

ZS&sfT’l 363. 

q. 'aSjjSSfr-tf (369.). q>Xfc. &0&0&. 297. 

;&>. i£> o-&tfo<£ (240.) (a.;. -Si S'osSbo ^SboOS. "2T7V° 

v aT)X» oS. 308. 

q. S> 3 -»& etfsSsfco ^d&XoTT 5 ? 370. 
sSm. wSj5jS» ■tf&oSXi yxsb TV’S)' f&;, 370.372. 

q. &n>‘So 0otl ^Sa" 0 £gb (367.). 

;S». -Qe£;S» (c). S>a£>^sS»7r’ ■l5ii)^)'er°Xi). 
q, S>r»5b 7T° db’vr^Srs «jSr°o 2r\?£eS7V'’ aiSsSeJnS). 364. 
!S». S5bo-Q£o<S (240.) fa.;. &n»So ^7^ 
agSSpf^SSb. 236. 369. 

q. &j-»s3 eser»X> ^cJSbtr’iSb (366.). t cr , €r» t$3ye» 

£33 X’xfcS’ (b), utf-w> ^g7T> ag£e>&£a. 364. 

£m. &&&» t>£o&. tfsSyoa =n-'er> tr>^j. 240. 306.. 

q. qsS^sfc XT’S!) n3^er° e<3b'3sS»7V° <(R $?£ < 3 L a (313.). q^ 
(372.). qg*^ (205.). TS ft SS^TT’? 
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i S». -OtfJSbj f cj. 3$ ZjS'dS dsi^a TCrSbX 

(300.), d3o^r»^-g^5s5co7r MSb Xofc>e>Sb TT^^iS'fSSo JSejT 0 - 
£c& (376. 240.). Uo&> &d£K§d£>o< 8 . 

g. ftSotf 4 S»^)ggiKS [Or vulgarly &a<3Sr»). 235. 

SSba. e>$tfO<5 (248. 240.). T$t$) 7T" tJo^TT'B dgtfJSbj. 141. 306. 
g. abo£>a . Tbo$f) q;W5b (&;, *5od& Xoke>& tf>sS£> 
(367.). 7T>exi^b Xo&oSb tfoS. 

Six 3. •Ot^SS» aT’OO^o XoiooSb ofo^tfcxS. (sS^hASH- Wocl. 240.) 

notes. (a) j&oOa+eoa. 240. See note on exercise 20. (b) See notoon 
exercise 17* ( c ) See note on exercise 16. 

Exercise nil. 

In this conversation ^ represents an Englishman and a T® 
a palanquin bearer (aS^CW 7 *) at Masulipatam. 

irdSso^sSxy c&exr» 5 b (364). ib$Sj 

ar*QW» 0 *Jb Z&r a tr°iii. (Or aiaexH | 8 §) (Commonly S^sSU.) 
aT®. -Qe£«£». (a). ■tr’STSab? (364). Uoab Ko- 

fere/^T’? (237.) (Commonly tJ'S‘3.) 

Q. c3oo3£>So! TSodk Xo&oSb tr* (360). ^TOcXd 

7fo6je>& TT^SS-CSbySb. (363. Commonly -©-"SS-Cb^.) 

aT®. -0#sS». r«;. ^>o{fcSboa ar*ao<n>09 -r>tf'3lS6<S? (•B’tf- 

■3ab+»o5.) 162. 347. 240. 

3 . esSbflbSb. 

aT*. ©dSsr»g, Or» Jeff'S ’cper* w 6 S>$S). (306.) WSbrtbBb "Sto-'cSb 
"$&. 872. 

5 ). S&o-Oa. (b). ^tfSbq&KbSb ^c*^X!ejTr>? (3TO.) 

8T®. -SMdBbg^ifoa. ^oad&gXoSb. dt. 370. 

4 
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q. S&o-QQ. sST^odfctoa \xr?. {Or or 

aT 6 . -S^sSm. (a). [735. 

£> 

q. aS^oamxi eotfSo sS-O^TT’Tr'? (c). 

aT*. sS-ayr’SSboS. 240. (sS-e^rsfco + e>p<S.) 

a. ~%it$ ar® oocn» c3io5Sb? 306. 

^ o 

&*. iS^tfosl. 240. ("$73 + ©o(S, the IT is inserted for enphony.) 

q. »f3^r>8 pb 1^. sStio^) ao£ ‘ST'Tr’ fib&2>, (So ZT'bfS^ 
■3o»§. (See end of para 167.) 

2T®. ■&&&>. (a). «l5Mtfs5bo§’^;5;5a) ^2^00 TT>&dXo&; 240. 

347. (T*sS«Ja& + &0 &.) , v c > . 

q- cfcotS ir$^-&**X)7r>> 347. 

eS^®. : sr , e>iSo5. t£r a ‘fr > cxa J^ci&'^cJiSJoS, (^J^odfc+WoS.) 

q. abo-oa. fj;. essSutfsSbo a^-°o tr>«5'3;&. 

735. 364. jjbao&b SSb^o qS^&l "SJOtS d£r»tfsSM? (#> 7*0 

Hinds.) 253. ■'■■' ■, 

ar*. Wooofib r®&oo<3. (§^frex>+e>o<5. 240.) (Gram. gj&oo.) 

a. oSj sScr’-CPSS "3&Tr'tf>? 123. 

~ , n ro ' 

&*. Xb&^dS fxni&irjd)- ~3>#>W>&Q$. (^ifaP&?4Wo&.) 


q. #>&•§ s-e^sr? : ; ■ . - : 

&*. 'B^steoa: f«fa8S7rf'<i^.ai>oa. (^^£<6^4-5 


(£tt£#» +'©qS.) 


q. tfsT*e 33s&. VaSo^, ; hj^d 5 >. 367. : ^ 

■: :■ -;■*•• ■>••;■ i‘.; • 5r »>,?;•'•’ "'1 • : . . •/•? <k ~ • ■ 

• v 'i'' 1 '' ■ -'i-i' '?%.&&&■:■'' ■ ... . _. . 

35* ;f 6 / •7]*’" 

partom^^ neirt Wening, when tiejjs^iera dome. fa/fShdi- 

111111 ^ ^ 1 ‘‘ 1 '*^ **"' ^f n W i i *> 1 *" n ^TTW i'i •' , '~ 
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Eierclse 1X111. 

Mf r0s^-sr*dSb Z/& S^ooo (402), ©Sjp.2^ SjS' 

SSr*J>?4 v 'ljgppj*lf Zj& Sbo-0 ?So&> &ro$ (668 ), «a 

S^obo^afo TIT©, (387,3) (a), SfcoSj ZotfiX) fco'S#) 

X'AfcSV(109, e. 295.) (a), eS S$x>$& '#<&>'£>& (404), SSoifc S^SM- 
S^&btr" (410. 283. 247.). SSb8^»§' -0!^- 

«r»& ej So ek> iSx*-©, ^s'csSiSdeS' (272), 

(402), sSo tk r*&r'!0, Bty&loti) X&# (713) (a), 
SSwXOo^Sl er»^SS» S'ootoft. (165. 340. 879.). 
note, (a) See note on exercise 1 7* , 

Eierd^itlV. 

f 

■ff’&tr 4 Zjf OTT^o^dSb Xv& (342.). e><$3§ ggJfi ^sSb^g 
(174. 97. 300.). esCfob 86s5r*8o3§ 6cS WoTT’ S$-Q} 
(409), ^)%'5P , »§ •j58^_7r’ -£<&§) "a&y^SAfc (261.). *^jgo3^CSb 
asSsSawer* dtf es& ©OIF 6 ^c&sSa ^ (a), b&-zr>- 
£ox> (6) (246.). •Os^-sr’iSj 6a ^r?r> 

tfn-Jig y5o>ao-C5b§^», rSb^JSMTV So%& X&X (295. 310.) 

(c), $&S&SVBj 3Sf§ S&dOB. (308. 334). 

notes, (a) x&fa'&sSvb means to eeypend. (h) past verbal 

, -i/ ■ _ . ■•:•■ - 

participle of v TKe expreflSion, ^c»^^* bas nearly tbcsame meaning as 

to become, (c) See note on eXeroisel7. 

EwiclselXV. 

' es;' ;.s^a, 
<fcb1W> 



e 'S v <S&O0!Sq. $o& 6o25Sb (123. 167.)(a). 

e> 5 Sy<& e 3 TT°as* 2 jS ( 112 . 

125. 257.). Wooolf «Q SoS^J) ^fi&TTTS ^o'SfSb 7£S> (310.)i&;> 
&S c&ao£>^ S'tfSJa’&Sb tf/Shif (169.) (b), $g;3be> tfc^'OTeJsko- 
«5^j d5b^tfbe>o &$& 8bJ6r3JSboe» s5JJe)Bo. (779. aafcoo, K?etsSx>.) 

notes, (a) n>o4 &o&*> means to abound, (bj See note on exercise 17. 


Exercise XXVI. 

&r e>£a«r* 3)© rg> (86.342.). «>a ws^a ss^*- 

iSbooeT 41 iSs^S^ ej^g'^^5' (402), e>^$3$ xp$&r’ &o'%& 
( 396 . 358 .). £>g' 7 T , <& ^)0 ZjS" SogbASb -tST’O, Tr , £>»jn>aS 


2£r o &e£n> (403.), ^sS SSSiSboSJeb (a) Kb8 eSLy e^ll# 

kg' /^©eT* tf'Stfb (129.). ^sSyiSb &^XsSxXX>$& 

©a rabr^io, Kbo^&^a (&), er^as ss-^, e$er> ( C ) 

kg' xr°ox> So© (402), ■CT'SlSa-"^ -^ab. «» 0 ^&> W ccog 
(407.), <&&& ©SXr (407.), ^)© tf^ab, 7T»wg (d), 

* jfft 

Soi^iD ttosSo&>S)l!sr* ZHSbo OS^^sSbo &-»£&. (16f.) 


notes, faj Literally by divine authority , equivalent to the English e^di* 
aion by chance. (b)-&o^fr&to to assemble * fcj Froncx #e» a head, L%% 
per ftead i e. each. ('&) See note on exercise 17. 




Exercise XXVII. 




r 


g>r &*,&/)#£ (sol.), eesab 

Hej/V° ^dSba^boKSSo (381U3S6) ^© ^SSSbx c&j 43§ &?fo§ , ’*iO 
tf*ax> (402), atf^w^tT Tr*^ ^SSbj& a * id»o'25«Sb 

mffi m: fas*. ass.) 

< 5 *&ex> 3 $e.)^«*fe^«S» ;&& 

A. • •"•■ 
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Exercise XXVIII. 

8»'tf , 7J , dSb'§' r% Ol$i& •S^o3r”0^ gjiT ^3 So $5) eSSb§' r ’ , o4oj-' 
(153. 257. 320. 403. 404.), « -aSb^sT* S^Oi* TT>g 

hablT**) (402), oy»43gXn>^ & o<&& (295. 358.).W55y& 

e 5'sS^o«S r * 2>S'd3 es ■£)<^ L 'sr , o^^5o 5Sr»-Q — “h Sej-g^cJS) 
er»i r°, S&sS^jab tr^eT* S^^sSm &r°5b *3b7V> d^S 7V>n, 
(381. 382. 390. 327.) e>0&S5e> SSr» ^rsSSwOO SF&JS^S)”— 
C5JQ (qj ^SliySb. 

note, (a) In such sentences as the above, the word may be regarded as a 
particle, meaning thus. It is generally used, as here, to introduce something pre- 
viously spoken, or commanded, asked , heard, thought, etc. etc. For this use of thus 
in English see Isaiah xxxvii. 3, 6, 21, 3 3, verses. What in English follows the word 
thus, in Telugu always precedes the word *s>D. The various uses of »S> will be 
fully explained in chapter xvi of the Grammar. 

Exercise XXIX. 

gjS'fib kg' llexi SsSyeT* =S r»-0 (381. 382), — 

S'SoySb”— «>£> (a) tfooO 
(379. 385. 404), 63 tf Jx.O^S& (402. 224). «Q 

e IfetfVffSks Ossp&o-^g', eSfcifO ^3aoo§ Bo^SioSSo (383. 385.), 
=cr>e^ ^ifc313,& X'AfcS' (265.) (6), eSbvj^bs-oSo 63- 

V>tf5S» ^adSb^J&fcoiSb eJ#"°o d&o&3c3a[>. (382. 364.) 

no^i. (a) See sots on exercise 28. (b ) See note on exercise 17. 

' Exercise XXX. 

n|T SkS .fclf. {W7), 

©Q**r» (393, 403), & ^oA<*re3B#>. 

#*:i fe£ ; :JC*SS*# : X^ aaW&ojr 

sSr*©a4;}<Mfo ©o 4 jj-* (303); "zl&&Qp, : q So- 
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$ tf ooO, Jhtfb lltf-Q (40?), 
X'gJlV' V&&S6-. «S5y<& iSa™*? SSpiS&'^ar? ©eS"^ arSsS#, 
SS»C$A SP$43SSo (388. 385.) e'^8'^SSM^^|djJ«>^68.). 

T'wg (o), sStfco tf^Sci etf3£afc£asSjt> gtf 

(385. 144. 247.) , ’ v : ; ? t 

Korea, (a) h«t>row*» ia Imperative Floral 1st. person. /2}7)..» < Jiet na 
tate.” It is generally ifted where Iwo persona are the. subjeot> or where, (a* here) 
a person reasons with himself, and, as it were, addressee himself a® another indi. 
vidnal. (b). See note on exercise 28. ( c ) See note on exercise 17. 


Exercise XXXI. 

The ten following exercises a^re upon chapter xiv pf the 
Grammar, which treats of adjective sentences. 

In this conversation S? rpJJTesents an Englishman and S5bn§! 
a Mddiga or worker in leather. [o£r>8>X »?*&,) 

. :■ i' <-V 

q. ib$Sj e3o552»$S)? (vul. o3o;5tf$S).) 317., 
oSr>. 1$& o5j-®aXKT>f^. 321. 

Q. '3oo2£>& SS-Q^yV*#)? ohSxs T'SSeJASo? 347. (vul. TT®#^,) 
Sir*. 5T ,, tfi>»7V'8 2§ASb TT’Ab ^d&zrSi aTTbCa (isai^) S>8- 


=cr>&. (Or «§3.) (Or S)0-Osr>dSb. 719.) 141. 386., 
q. «booa »£;:• A^oftr*. (Or &&>&) •'/«& ■ 
s5 r*. h&Jf ->CFHr»--.«jD^^a-. 

24 0. inserted for eaj|honyi) ; - - 

q.-v , fibo-Oa. (<th |a>^, 

• *3b^T5T-. :• ^Osr^^^'^b^^brjBS.. 10 .>•■ 

to. (^i^ec#.)^ 





g; eotf s$S> jj&ft 0§3j. (248.) 

, s$r»4> ?©»£>. (424. 30«.) tper* ds^a. 'tit 

; bi&ti !%>#■&§&. 363. 

sSr>. ‘a^iSbo5. (b). eT*e» T3oab Cfota&eo tSd Bb- 

^c*6o5 386. 

sj.-^astooa (a). "6 3) >afco$«s» tfss^&ozr asks’ 

ir , «5'0rSb &!5or» ! {vul. tPJS'S.) 410.364.767. 

sScr>. -OeSsSoS (&.) (-a^sSoj + eo<£ 240.) 

Notife. (a) See note on exercise 20. (b ) Sea note on exercise 16. 


; Exercise XXXII. 

In this conversation q represents an Englishman and ^T 0 

* 1 ., . -/•V’ 

a servant. (sT’g'fio.) 

T3e>So ^joif s§tfiS» 

«ko-Qa (a). iSfi sSS ilxn-Q, £&SSx> 

m'' 440. 443. 


ej. £>So eUSsSM. X-Xtfri • 

737. ■§ex>^» sSr'Qt&x) rftfjiyfc. 240. 


v>'^&' ; v&S* s • ® ooa ^ > .''Cdss'sao. 

(<£) ) 24p.) ' [123. 364. 


-<c). (Xo45ex>+0o»afa:) 400. 


: Wtf 

'£> 


168ft, 

*h, ", r 

ISOfctfa; 736. (ttS*W>o£$ 



€}. -s* StSdSniS -ajfevh (128. 348.; 

fo&'&'zr °&> wofi!8 8'|^)SJb(T^ L '35'3Sir», tSx»-0 

TT°. 239. 

Jr*. g'^«^^r°j L tfo2. (240). -& "3? 7T° e^TT’8 ^Ptfg T’OSfca 
X^Sor, '^s343CT’-r’ lbe>£) ■ff'sSeJrfoa. 240. 847. 
Q. $ 0 X 8 (7T> So) "^©cSSb^iSa. ^oUsSba JOi^- 

'$SSx>7T a ISiSy. 443. 360. 

W°. -Q&sSx). (b). & 8tfSS» Ibo^j T'SSeJsyofi. 347. 240. 

g. o3ac>aa& ? 


zr. ;5r» «^7r>8 SjTtfg ooo^a tfabS - , ■£& ©5^_a§ 
•S^sS'SSoa. 364. 240. (-3gsfe3Sb+e>oa.) 

Q. iSbo-aa. (a). Ib<y35; Sj£^£> IT'D, T$^) 38 Ko4|S?»! 

SibjP ( vul . xr°a'eJ. ) 364. 

Odsia. ssa Xotev& ^^OJT £ir&. A^i 
g. -& -&43 o3jjS& ^^SbrsS-q^TT^CSS? (Or fex»Sb. 736.) 

^°. && &&g’sS€§7r , £o&. 240. 

q. asr'ZM <&>&r» ^ab. (t69). ao l 45^,&> "S^sj-c^flo. 363. 

nr*. ShoQ&o& (a). (3&>o-Q£> + eo&.) 

%. v ^er^'Sawsea? m. m 

ST. 45 -&43 ©O^T^Od. 4*3. 386. 

a. ae» i > itpo i 73$ oJ*coosr , 2SBj“'> r239. 

' ' *r 

norm, (a) See note on exercifte 20. '■fVj i '8a«iowtei' of'* axeroite If 
Thi^pirt’ of the conversation tetopl«wfea n«st awafog. : 
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Exercise XXXIII. 

gjg' ajg'efc Zjg' a e>3b 5<&>§' r '& ss-O^, zr»siS 

#*&, 1b O '&>{&-'> (402. 737.;. estSifo 1)0- 

•OS •A'Sxxs aSiSMt)Sb IgS «>ooo (443), Sjg'TT'ifc $£X 

c3o8, &£&3j-° ^o"3n3b (358). e>& v>cn>0, sr°&> %T'er» 3o- 
$ v ’ 1 ’§>.o-D, es -^rsS&Z So c3j 9, sSojgb IbtjJS^^Aib. (402). WSSy&b 
« •^’SSm '5T 0 rlj L §'tfsS<&»i»sSej , •sr'><& -CSSEbr*3o;3b "S" 0 ?^ (381. 
385.), dSbg^ S£^rSJ5bo Xe>^5r’8e§ y ’ S 3sS'®sr , 3i£» iSdSbiydSb. 
(155, 366.) 

Exercise XXXIV. 

2jS~ zfoiBjlSkf) 2 j^ T”§ 1)g, eSoS^fJifoaSSo 

dr*^otf>. esryafo w ^jg^tfbo-Q z>$ &ss*> 

3-©^ t 299 )* & 4f>S>^ ®31§1)Sb (713.). es ’S'§ ?Sc3-»-0 

(402), SSg^a'sS^, ©'osSST’tfSb cxSb^Jia >§& (386.), 

4$<5& iff '^S'sJ*sSd«j4o;So cxbOa-* e$' r6 \5g' ) (385. 407), C3e5'®~ 
•O&r* (358) ©otf&> tt XX6 (a) §^^43eT* S^otfCb 

IT&^Sbex) £-0^ (299), er°J3bj 'So&er® tixlT’^v 

oJ-*tfsSMOO && (443 ), X'|j>&r»S dso-O, t^SjSx> "^dSb S)*ooo8 
(387). ‘Sok’iS es *8^1 »r , jSc> Xgp&T'X ^o-OsS sSxrwgv sHtf- 
&3V&* ^^43 SSmS^SS ?&-C£>r"» £-3} (443), «S Sfc^ - ^ 
-lo* 3&l§1j;fc (387.). « 1T4jT^>ebe>3 «>a 5&p>-0, 

"SSotslS o5^, 45 «§)|j SSSjJJ, ^5Sb3«6 -©OS), &i So jdl&j 5s>J- 

dr*cx»& (402^ A'ftSbS', a»S ?jo"&> uo&i tv©, '^s7°at)SSbj 

** T 

ttOSfcj T>a&jj (|j6. 968.) 

Kora. (<l) v B*p is an idiom, meaning near- that b*o a*s. 

5 
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Exercise XXXV 

<&e«r« z>t &*&,**> (342.). «&assg &if a»oA 

dsolS^j (301.). S9($afo ZT’S)^ ttSJ-’oo ar*^#7C» "tjOi&QJr* 6o- 
■33b. (368.). Zj&TT’ik 0«S»§ SjS' &&§ S^jSoSja) sS» SM^JSS 
X&$ (345. 364. 430.), S3 SJbjoAS) ^TSgSo kJ^Ao-Q ?)*- 
c3 a3b. iSoBoTTaSb S3"So &$ ag|sSb S3 

sSmoAS) ^sjSAS T°Sl) &o-0, ib& eS^asb^S xr-SSTtfSb 

co o ro 

■aC>ssa (386.). e>o#«r* a& a.a.&r> fS^t>sjas ^s* 

CO ' ' a V-/ o Cr, Q 

SS^ySb (442, 2.). S3 SSojoA es £g, «fco‘S&oe» 

(387), a&Atf 3oX0 d©§ "SStf&^d&zraSb 
ssaossgi "a^a (443. 386. $1.). eSSSyaSb ©"So S3 s£»oA 5 $xr*- 

®§ ©okj^a 73 ek& sxr»-a (299), — wa s a^ 

S'b-O, -iSotWa— wa (a) eJejo-CS5§ r 'S), S3 SSbooAa fT’g, -tfalj^Sb. 
{Jt&aT 0 # ^o43l S^coo, ^beT 6 ^D^StoTV 0 a^S^Sop fisK^ 
ag^SbSSo^ (438), e5”£>5SaS SiuoA ;5g ■tfo&iS 

t5ct«v) (436.), =cr 0 er 0 ai)8^33‘3A3b. (265.). 
notes, (a) See sofce to exercise 28. 

Exercise XXXVI. 

kg' ^ecr* Zjg' %r°«T» ^0^ap-i3b§^a, 

(257), sf»a «o w *a»^» 6 s> 37 r sSt^ (402.), es "Swo^ex? 

■Oo&B Abgoes^ Tig, S3 3 e>a^ &£43 tt %S^, Z>& tS^qp Sog, 
3£S>V* M $&f^P4xr^ 6oj3i& (327. 88%). fclT- ^djcpe pS i~ 
u*K$*0 <5oA© l?ex>rfo§ , '*a _ (23M^'^^i|b' : ; ^irn$^)<q^ e 

ir&fr : es&S^tfzrssSo •HotfAtf 

HgT te^j^PjSS. ^cSSjTTCo^O'O (388), g&g/&torrp$r’ 
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dtsbofib Stops' Jfo^r&F^ab (687.). &Sb77°& es 3;T°g&§ 
^Q$r»otf5iS» (a) ‘SgsSbftsS 33 £££y58 (346. 443. 364) 
X'AfcS', •# 0^vn>8 8$ 'zisSirfrfi Tj -1 ^ "&x>£ucoo- 

sjo 03^ g- 6 ^ (b; (447.), edt^ sS’JT ■ao&’a^r'jo &- 

cih&>. 0o»li es ?To& sSbn»^,Ji>3 IT 0 '^ , 3cr<>7x>§' r ' , £) S^o3a,3b. 
-Sa«7*«b W-Sb F’ot* e^po^55bo "3$, Z>$ ,tv> &2ZX&* 8K, 

co 1 7 

^esiSsSsa ^S), «5bJ? 2 JdSbex> s§8, s&ftfsSMer* S^Sir* 6o&8. 

0Otf&> 0 S&r»t3eT* rtc-CS^F*?) 2 j?T 

f&n>S" SScp>-Q, tr-S^ 0 3a-*&o-0, S&TSelb- 

§^3 ^ooo, B^sSco tort |>t>;£»er* SbS'stej (387), ©&A 

oS$b7!ek§' ro » SS^tfb. 0s5ydfc 0 0e$SdSboSb Sjbo^Sb- 

s543g'o" ! &j S»S^_0 tf€A (407), B^^b 'Sj-'>KX)§' r '£> 

■ar®Sfr»6e) zS^o3 &r»W ^0§ g-8^ (438), iPAJb ‘35^8- 

7V> sJdSb(5r> dso^rSb (402. 358.). SSbSbTr’aSb ■5r°So SSbBcxbag’ 

— mO 

^SSbsSx)??* 8A, ^assSiSba ud5boo^&, "3^3^ dofiS. 

0 Scr>zr 0 3 oSb 8 t'^ 4 m^o 43 (c) ■0^_ 

X&’Kj sSban&eS^f&o# 5ft, TSTTgfti ifcp’&o-Q, 08 
■O'JforjSSo SaSb'HeSoF'S) S^ofcab (386. 383.). i$8b , 3r*tf 0 
F^a# $>$; ..£&&, 88A sStr^Sb 7T», sjoiJeS* 0 ^S^cr-S 

SsS^AF 8 -sHSs^SaASb (238, 2), 

s«Sr»o «*^tf7T» ‘&otfffidt$». (864.). 

1 ' " "•"* ' .;• > ■' '* r .' ' '. ' • 1 

notiis. (a,) ^s£&>+«6tf5ri» cwoWwr viiia^e*' 680. (bj tfstf+w^tf=igr** 
toe* »wWhwb» ttoOm. (by ; ;i»d' (835) r8 (284. 444.) trtwSoO (484.) 
« 4W a X8t> (432.). * 
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Exercise XXXVII. 

In this conversation g represents an Englishman, and Sr® 
ft Native gentleman. 

g. sSt>7T° sT* ^tf^aT’cSb o30o5&>? 292. 445. 306. 

It®. *T>dSb 7T 1 ^T T, g'&. 306. 

g. -srth oloSo XSS ’^■^■ST’afc? 446. 306. 

It®. S3» ^d3b5T»i ^o^-O^XSb. 443. 386. 

g. ^S , '3oSar’^Xr > ? 154. 670. 237. 308. 

Sr®. XT® ^ D 5'«'o«8ey r6 £)"£ SS5Sq§'-SoXS^r&. 308. 334. 

CO — i Q 

g. ib&o 7V°§" ^ot 3 &r*§o o3ood o&oS 300. 

I ro. es&XsSo. ia understood.) 

g. god oSboS 7r°tf8S SoofibSb? 152 300. 

Sn>. e5'S3-.§, ©gj.S' 170. 348. 

g. -^o^oJJSo ^>&3 xsa ^xHSo? (•5T°O^H-fc9o2S&.) 242, 1. 
Sr®. gjg'iSo XSoi) — SjS'i&i WJX’&XSbo-O 5b^tf7V' , d3b£» 

!?>iysr>iSb— kS'sh X^^ysT’oefe — ge» 

&^a «©ia 2 jS~ es& ssbaiL 445. 306. 153. 
g. Wcooli &r®&A5 xr'er® ^b^® e» ~s v iS*eM. 100. 

301. 766. 

Sr®. ”^2Sb! "^Sb! "3o<3b 

g. e^je» "5k>o£>'e3x5S c&>lljo7y° 160. (See note on 

Sr®. IJoSb «3§ex> 6^0. ' ' [exercise 36.) 

g. -6s e^jexr S^erSf) <33aS>^ ^e» jgiSO? 242, l. 

Sr®. 2 jS' 43 T3oafc g&>oB. "BocS^B z^S” gjfiboB. 
g, tfoasll £xr^?£> ^OiSb SooJSb&^SOO. 

oT 0 . 200^5 cSoS^^PfOS &>!f43. 306® 
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Exercise XXXVIII. 

fcg' ?S|jcjjS»?r* 2j$ fg§ SosScn 1 ^ (97. 300.)., kg' 

7r&> •sr>8g?5b% &-»<5, 2jr r*a643 S}o43§ "3 $8. « th-osSm- 
eT 8 es godSo^Sc deo^sw 18-0 (163), SoS^.&S' 6 S^ooo 
6o<58 (238, 2. 357.). WSSyafc Tjgwab EjogT* 

■$©S *&-»■© (169, 449), -S-’SSm 5S-0y> go43«r>8§ 

"H©dtSb ■^cS&ZS’S^) (430. 386.) ■Orf^’ST’rl^ ef>8j_£ &0-D, IT'nSo 
■S^oJ^SjASb (250). Wo&dJ xi»^'3J T, iSo "fe^) £o<8 (297), 

goiS^rCo oajsS&a^ (380) es qogr 8 eSo'S- 

Stoshr’ti etf1§R> Cb^ (<*■) w^ejeS^ fi^oXSo-CSb^S, 

-t$oS'lj^)§ v1 ’S) S^StoSSb. (647.) ©S ^r°-0, t$© &o v £fo,«o ‘ST’eI^ 
§<l\ox5g', (645), ■ST’SSb : dR)^'cr ,> Si§ 3sS^©o-0, ’cr'er’ tioS^fxo- 
08 (447.). SSb8 (b) W ■£>*(^■33’^ 5T"oX- 

$J;5i£»;5o sS^ USd&Sf (440), £>S , 7T°i& ^jT?(gSo&u 

^o43§ cjr*ooo, Ty > <S ) ~o$ S's^siu T§X> (c), ^er° fiT°o/U 

©o^ab. essSyiSb ^od3sr>& 33^^ &r»xb, t5tt^_8o - 

3T°8 JS^jSm^S f(L>. o^Sb ^R>, Sidi^/Sb SoSd^tf- 

Ji»ex) iSolijfc "^R>, S5og "Sj^ocoo-uiQ (ej. es -Omar’S) #© &o- 
^e» && 3j-°-Q, xj^er» sSgtftfsSSB X'sSbS', 5«v<&e» ^S><S 
fir°o^^x>S)So #©» o^ex> 3o<§' H5 &.o-rtSbo7S' (443. 410.), 
or’BR) ^(tv.oO, -G s&o-Q s$T°?(e-SSx>&* tS&toxS 
313;&..($64.). 

Noras. (" uj wflSfc-f is an idiom, equivalent to which 

had been put to dry . tttf&tbn&tf would mean — which were put to dry* («s&t> 
to dry v. n. to jput to dry.) (387). (W r^+sr<» from 

a day ( 109* 3.). ( c) Having dug a hole through the wall. The walls of houses 
being usually of mud, thieves dig a hole through them, (d) *> to put 

into a persons charge^to hand over to. (e) Caused Mm to carry soil. i. e. Put 
him to hard labour . 
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Exercise XXXIX. 

/ &$ 60^ dN tfer*». iS»86 Xb<gex> 

-tfoSS ^dfoTrtfSb (442; 488. 364. )» 

TT’&'S&h-B ~$2) (443. 419.), %o43S Spooo, 

TT'/T’ d® 8 f, xSvsS (402), «&£&ex> "a)^, 88 ^ «5 7Y d <5'8- 
&r«B^ T§&, t&Xx>§' r ’£ sJ*ax>, c3jJS 8 X>d|«x> ■spBl ^Xxr» 
do'3.3b > 1 ^688. 358.). ■S*er®X> SSx>tib 6 $S$> 0 &&§ L *S TP&’B, 
<*S>e3sSr"^»dSbo2S> ^er* a^asSba (407.), ST'S 33§ 

ais est>o5'ji33.«5j L ^Soo^r a&^cSr* s^Syfc (169. 410. 737.), 
9So6i3 M 7r°<l'S JSu3©«fos5avde5 «5;5 ’^S^SSUeT® 

§"§ sJ*J 3 d*sSM 5 Sej SSrao&b&r 6 s5<2^3;& (380). 08 i5cr®-£), es 
=CT’§'©^dfo (a > «Sbo 3T1§ '33^>S)Sjtr , S)j L 

SSbcooST JKr'eo-CSg' (410. 447. 169.), (246.), O 

7V>(S'S^ S'&cT* W~$ "3^ r^tfb. -0«T»OSS» !5 ^S'jSx) 7V?, 
^©-OxS ^SSot?^ qo«$ OsS^ tJsSySb eqpXb r^gSbi sbo-ol 
T*t& (443. 390. 308.) X&S', ‘Sr , c?j L <5^8000^16 (b) poE ^§_ : j 
■08 ^w|3. SSboS C^SSm Xe> S’ r, «>asJolbs5jf 

(679 364) 7V°0, -£i vT’S' WSPOSS"© 0^?lr»RfcocxJo;5 
oab ^uJSTPfib. (c) (670, 671, 366.) 

N 0 TB 8 . (a.) sii^+w* from a day. (b.) er , 5fc!fc+eo8<fo. (c) tirfcs 

j>m<£etice+&.&2& destitute t>f. 968. 

Exercise XL. 

SJ, ■& ^^aM^^^rwoSbie^j^tfabbexrj^ ^i^sS^ 
ix>&^ 6»?&© Xtri.eO' .sr»88 c3>a«b q^sSS? 765. 455. 

1^*; §ffo«88 ^r.a&d?ex> q.^a, ;*&$. §*o«88 /aOrW'- 

8 b«» jg^aa. 455. ( Or g.^^Sb.) 

q. 4ft' '$•«»«» tf^aboW*** 

S'fcpW&TV* ^^sn>7r>? 382. ' ' : r?A ' ‘ ,: 



Sr®. r*o£8§ tScS2Sbo‘5r , eT®7r'A3o^, S^o^BS 

c5fo%. o?®8 ■st» 8§ & iSsSw cfeer'A - *, «3tr>7? .fiT°B§SS. 
691.457. 464. (^-©^77°& is understood.) 

Q. 2S0cr*Q'cr®{Sbe>S& •€* ‘Wtxr'-f'txi SoJ58b g-E^TSo? 

Sr>. oySl Sor® ’ST’ Ort&i&tX) q-Q^STStfoS. (a). 455. 
q. ^f»£^JSbo ao5j-®o'zr°SoexD Sj’Z*' $2Pzxi8d § & t3 ©ot 3- 
oT'TT 0 ? 452. 

Sr®. § y 'o«{6 ^©o-tf^Jkj g’ab. ^SOo-tfS' sFsS^sSm 

co O co 

S'g). 343. 

9. S^O&Sb ^SDo-tfg' ‘SooJSb'^eJ? 276, -Wofe. 

' CO 7 

Sr®. ■^ , 2Sb^lc»oSo § r ”o&8c5&oJ& eser®Ab tS^^S^sSM g'DA- 
«Sa. 339. 

g. «5cooll gsSyJfo o3^5o^3b 3-er>j_&^p8§ 3 &> ^ ©^^TP? 
Sr®. ^t°{5^SSm c&>£ 5& ^©o-tflSiS^, -st^So qsSydfotfs^ "^©o- 

. ’ /tf2&S» "^tfo<2. 457. 461. 265. 

§L ‘W^T2» 7T°S>, aSa-®orr°5ooo 7r > ©,72r,Sfr’’rao<y§6 «XsS-«- 
f x ' tfs5boOo ’SmJSwom^ ^Scr°5Si»oo ^oofibsfc g-Qyr ,, &? 67Q, 
sJoSSfcoxStS ^oooo^J, "spS ‘spS ^ocS^g- 

£x>& 5$g, g^sr»6o. 262. 691. 

q. tf'SPaw gSySo So-OJT ^J5&^ooo7r> ?);$£«$» Sg®? 343. 
Sr®, (^^sjo t5oX© "§.©c!8bjSS>. 1 7T>S), «dSbrf © , sr , 3b ^3®£o<3. 
q . ttdSW #V'ix>8o ^dSb^SjcSSr.? ~30<&-$c&B'7J'? 

Sr®, ^ib-ri.-fcj. «S <5oK , 9 7P& ^“§©dftJ$6(S. ?40. [(SM 49, 

. ■»<*$•.,. ; ft). tf is inserted for euphony, (bj Past verbal 

participles with d&« s,xm|. **tQ denote & qiaestipi^ (p) Sb# on exercise 18. 
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Exercise XLI. 

The eight following exercises should be read, whilst learn- 
ing chapter xv of the Grammar upon adverbial sentences. Be- 
fore commencing them, the student should read to the end of 
para 475 of the Grammar. 


£jSf IT’fSj kKXJT, 

oS>6^oo5' &i&S 3^30 (299. 407.). exSydfo o&nXsSSyseS* kg' 
§^^43 X|m 3 dsSS.^ kg' tSxn>b tfcn>-0, 

0&5, tir»d»7V" (469 ), tSo &&* ^SSir^So sStfsS-«e» X<u Z,? 

§' r ”£ij L ^o'Sab (705. 679.). *r°43» t^cSo^S, 

Wd&exT^a, W°& sStfS'jSoo ^dSb^oio ,7r> i 5b^e5^§ 
"39, -&3 3oX8 63 ^8sr°8l lIScao^cBoTV 0 ^ (475.), 
TT’o&oJSo sJO^, $er°S3 ^B^Sbo-a sStfr® dao^A-* (473.), z$r°- 
X^-sSueT* foob X|j>;5 "eF°5fc e»S 5Sb8-&S^ooo sS-fryb 3oX© 
(436) 69e$S)§ 3;5tfjSj>7V > HScSfclSft), 8o»>^) sStf-tf/V’ (469),. & 
t&x r»fc> * r>£)§ g-Qy^ab (713.). 8&sr>iS es ;8 1 ’3bpr o <3bo2£> 
65 3ixr»4o«S r * dsiCjjL SStfo3-*o TSo-O 32^ (299), 69 dEXTySg gSo- 
sSo» sStfsS-«e» ^sS$ ( 469 )> ^-Sb^jStfjSM- 

sSSo X.&S' (386.), sSft sStfxHew gsS^lSoab. 

e$&& eoAg’So-tfg' s^ss^SmsJo (168. 385.) wtfaSj 
C9 sSbar«fc> §otJ s5££t§ 2>, 5"§i53bi5 o$r ,, i^er o #7^ , (b) (469), W 
sSS iStf«$-6e» £)2$oSb 55o-Dt)1^56 X«Sb5', &*>'S r, 6- 

SSx> »r»8^ v 3,&>§SST b {S’sS» (ci '$a&£s$xtS&> 

^dSJiS'Sab. (445. 386. 364.) < 

h ' ‘ 

NOT**, (a) Or *8«r*. fbj>*te8»+««!r» (c) ^a^Sreass a,e a Sanscrit 
prei*,meaoing ratefi and MrOfe, 780. 
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Exercise XL1I. 

Before learning this exeroise, read to the end of para 488 of 
the Grammar. 

~3 v t)S&o& tt°& sS&olS s38o^)i5o2S> kS" 
ifo (440.), €3 SSJSb^er 4 ^ Z>t ISl&S ^oSSelS^ "3©dSb- 
8ootr zr°A £o<5 (410. 402), Tr^eT® zr°z j* £-0^ sSoiSb^P 
(479.), g'iOTbg £o<E, adSbtf SJ^J^oooSJ 
&tSozr°<S (482.), tr°2f^ 6 "3o07v° §'8-0, ■EP’aio&fSofS- 

iSb^jSo T3ek& liuo^S) (345. 347. 481.), §"<So^) iOo&S ^{So'ST’eJ 

(482), a SS&^eT*^ ?35j_^b &>$)S£M7r’ st’^SSm ^§&r° 

J 1 ' '\' ° 

hp^cto (358). -&er>X3 &0£s7V’ ( 470 .), ZoS 1 TT'&s a t>3o3a§ 

&£' <50 (251.), xr°;0&'’ 6 iQfrs&o ’Wrfo ^r-zr 

-& JSSO^)^ ^O^STiSSo (386. 469), aa a sSr>»- 

ioSo -B’wg, a tf® So™^ a sSBo^er* &S' 

g3^)tf ''«6o&, 7Fi3 TT 0 ^ S5o^§^S S^S^g"- 

la>J&'£, (476), acBbxS ^S^JSm ' 3o07V’ J g'&’Qj'iSeksS IT’X TT'tfo- 
■o^SnSb (388). asSyJSo a&fiSb ■&>ex>§ r1 ’& ^bo'SaSo ‘S’tt'g, #<&- 
«-&> •'t-b, SsSsio H&ys-O, SScr^tf^TT* (477), a tf© SSBkg) 
§o25 £<5^ i&o-tf <§) (SofiooeS^ c3o§£_df<3y , > ££r°6, o£r*d&o3booo 
Sj^jSSb. (a.) (129. 238. £46.). tf&’Sy'eS "CT°a* Ss5sS» Soocol 
&,?&• "isi&lftiS', i¥*.«r*7r* (477), a -fta® atf- 
#88 ^S^r,.a^^e»^; ?S8^_o 1308(647), sStr^SsStfgo- 

AoA, -ta* Vassal 

&3SjSh TJ-Q-^S , 8dbT§ (484), ?C3o?f, atfifo 

xr*£. 5S^r°S) 4T68^9%A (713). 

. ’ ■ 6'. ' 



'^ 4 * • 

S'5-Q, (476^ #f; ■ 

§^», • &tf J\dsSba7T! 

7P#s>$ sir*;&kisyjk ;(08o, 486)^;«?c&«s 

T3&6& UPAbSir', ^p{$s6o IbrSb 0§oer ) K) slO^r 5 . 

(356. 457.), eer»^ i 

•SPag, &»0& zr^&i Xo^PfiSj . .^.fi^to-; 

’(155.679.169.310)., ' ' ' : “ ‘ ”'''’ :^ ''' ^V" 

NOtEs. (aj s^d&sS'j+wooo-f^^. The two last words cOapled together havo 
nearly tho same meaning as ®$t». Became invisible. ;} * . ■ 

Ixcretse XU1I ‘ ^-T^. 

Before reading this exercise learn to the add of para 4*98 of 
the .Grammar. - ■ " 

o3^iw-«8«5 ,< (a) kg' ’jfcr^.Sb g'utfb (342 ),; e9&& 

ZjS" §^©S)Sh 3)^ ■^jg'nSb^ Ibo-Cke^r 6 ^o'S^Sa (358.). ^4r» 

AotfTr (470), »«J»§ a&8S3»sf &8i sPs!?!# 

fi»;(750. 485.),-T)6X!§ l ^) (e) 

So^-IP k&rTS) s3f%>S&. ''jf&Wfa, kg’ 

S^lSsb 6 o£7P (470), «§$_£ SOS, §^S«% $ 

Xbok tf|j>XS kg' (713), -3T^tfA^^>(^) 

«xr»t> ^o-o (402), was : fctfeT* 

%6 ^43^458 (4^), : e.^f:^^*SM: woi^'lja; 

»o«aojrn- ,' 

(299), TS*!Sa , eSs&sS).^ 
dto'asa. ( 44 ^ 445 . 357.j^es-5 

W’afc ^#^T8»0bt|flcipo7r- 


'rt-0 ^ ■'■ ' ■# '■ . t 

*o«& 



(490<)k °^> S^sSiSpa .TT^ 

-aTgdfis^saTgcJSj^ 

^^ 5 ^ 80 ^ 89 . (fy (67Q. 64S. 96I3.) 'y.f-\: >","'■ ’"^.-.V . 

;■-; Y^, <5g+*»t?> ^tlie *ST y 5e(, tese|S:ea- for ej%ipliohy. fbj Or 

in the Pukdapa (d) Idiomatic. 

.'"'H^^-:'-.' 'r>' !; '-' , KierelseXHT. . 

: , Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 502 
of the Qrtfrtxinar. 


: Zj S’ (TCT^WofSb kg’ S'tf^S’So S^T’SS^Sfcy 

’ : ^^)§ r *S), =ur>€^ ^uSioSStfSo eSoJF'iS&o SS’zFcxnZSo- 

2SoSS (287. 502.),' o3b&®»S' StfgS - & S»T’Sfr B S&5 « 

^TtfgSo^ ■«tSr»o a?JSSMOtS'-^ 0 £>ge» ^S" (407.743.), &>tfSo 
a. S' SosSr»Bb«fe <§>1$,&. tfSeo (645.) syti^ 

^^5f|P*TT?»«Saj’4i?\ *rs>o-Q (175), syth 080O0 (491), 

7^£8fc9,alT’ iStfpo-O, Sjsjafooo'^ 0 oT*SS>r'25 S^sS £nSj5;5y- 
& (48».^;^a?> '■ a»^® (tw). ■(sr , 8& -s«ero«b nSs»^- 

sS^g/&> ■s'Soozr 

‘ (697), .ttQMtoV 3^T StfaOO %Sc*fi) TT-tfo^o^tfa. (388.). 

^oi a&T^X'r'Sfcabtt' <5§n>o- 

: '■ 8j£iH&. tfeboJ'd ' 
M &&$&&> '^fedpjibS 1 ■'’<S i 8S> :*&4r»>6 ^ba^S (495), 

... ._.. „.. 3$f.TT7r» V §^tfSod«r* •<«»), 

" . ,V ,.-*£rI / . fr ■' °° 

‘ " ’jfpjQ. (449), <&®r» ^So^lf (747), 

(5poV'8^io^.j S»^S|J;(645)» *Sofc* ^ii^Sb. (364.). 


t&jVo"'* 
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tsetse XL?. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 516 
of the Grammar. 

©o xa$ssx>6* 0<^twio§ sjgfc dfcA& 

(300 ). SPSeS** (a) oSp^oSm Zi$ feoST^fibaii. 

(a) zS m &7r‘ tiolF'tiiSiS '^S'c^ooiKOiiSsSS *(287. 
502.), S'Sj &r>zr -8a •atf^-sr 0 '^ &<S §' r ’&>&>;5' 3 $rS)oi&- 
§"'£), ^o-CSb^obj - '’ ^o‘S^5b(358). -8a Q’g^tfs&x) €5 -O^oT”^ 
aloi& '3oe>s58Sb ^8&&% Sjg'So S$r>8^ 2j$& b.) z>&6* 
2j5's3yfifoASbj L ‘XPr^ §0& JS&Sli^&o'sr Ibo-CSbS^o- 
&xr» 6o<£8 (410.). ^o&eT* « ^T8gOi& "Sot) 

■3^j§^S), XP^oSS^sSiu^Sb c&n><d, qe» wdSb- 

exrc§T3;& (505.). <$&&) StfsioeM ^dWaifcj ^?s 

tJsb-SPCS (482), tX'SeT* ^TtfgO 0 

qgQoAS^ e3 ■Oi^'sr , r?j L So5&§ r '£), §^oeJ &r>tfs&» ~gi‘tb&y 
43§ (494.), Z>$ &&&#&» «?rt>o5TStf>. Wg^Si 

■5T>8 ^o&SSm '.’JT’OP tfir>8sS» e>OOOc5d8oi5 (253. 502. 741.), 

wotf e£r»«ss» «■ OgAji ® 3 &>ra -,$•$*. , (747), a. ®$sW- 

sSutS^ XT'er 0 S<5o$»£>J58Sb "SP^sSw ^sSr® 6»o<58 (358). -8a 
znX> &o&tv> (470), Fj^ asSsS»oSo kSWrei 

(c) SoSS-SSm ^tfoSaiSgr (502), .ift&0g ; fd) 
f485jy|^lT , ;|^Ba C3 . 

JjgPfr, ^^>^^53b : . s£utf;S£) 

£X6t ^o» /e), : ?8« 

«»&$ SR^Sa 1 Sifca&tfskj (56(3) 08j$Sp*^. 
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X7T 1 (469), s£r>6joS5g 1 9 ©oootf- 

(dj (608), bTT^So &n>tovsSv •O^'Ss SkS^ 60 
(608), eXbS&tfo&tf (502), s£ys&iJ» ^ooo^ 
'§®‘*fcS' #^»ASa. (288). eo6&* [ 7^&sZx>'S$%) 6ft jOesifea 
S’ (506), w e£r>tfj&> -QsSV So 

•£* S>sSri»i53c^4©^, ^55 3Xs$» ^3B ^»r sSmS^ g*3y 

(5U) # 5% •ST’8<§ rS ‘3S5yV‘> (469), -a^-So jBr'-Sa 

sSxr»&r’a, &tfSSo - S ( &. S'o^i r^dSb (f) 

c&>3yfc. «er>;6 -59^ qs^&sko&XoBo-a lOg^-Si 
2i>84J^5sJ^}, (383. 508.) SbsfpSdftSoosr 73T»al 2,S5y~ 

^ASb KAJbr (410), SSutfS^) »2355 m ^§^3, <3 -QSJ^- 
F^S^> S^Ao-Q, aTT^-aosSb S&o-O, Sot^ASo 
(713) VP7T» tfe^-Qo-Otf (501), S)3SS» 134 j SS&ASb. 

notes. r fa) '5»g , 'a>=s'S>g +es^9. Life. The great she* i. e. The elder one. ■ilsr^'a^ 
©;^ 4 «a> Thedittle-she i. e. The younger one . See para 157. (&). Lit. One having 
changed, one. i. e. in turns. (c). sr>& sjg&er* W68+WB 8. Amongst them to the 
one } to the other (para. 692) a quarrel hewing arisen . i. e. A quarrel having 
arisen between them. ( d) past relative participle of s&io. The real mother. 
Lit. The mother who bore (him), (e) ^ The village magistrate 

(MunHff). ; (Hinds.) (}) a Topfull, para 763. 

Ixerclse XLVI. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 535 of 
the. Grammar. • ,-:K'- >: ': 

Z»t atf§sS»A% 

”^{fi x- (452.). ; ©e&fo & ihvd "BodSb fio^oSo 

ft5^§r°», : 3^/ *9*$? (358.). gin 

^oaS7r (47o .), ;*#§*•& -ea^eso ^r>hts ^"S 
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, sr?esb^5^ ^_s>, 

XX& iwti 

■&»j/ jfr»i» ^f?A ; «*» : 5i:‘-;^'' ?3 ^-, 

.’T'X^SSco a'T&yfc’’— e$£ 

§^&. e^ydfo ©i&Sa '«r*?s©-' 

«b;5(502.),e>tf& 3&S *08 

'<$JD'33"8l ^er* K5 Sx;£o oS-i&yfc. (679. 879.) 


notes, f aj See note on exercise 28. 


Exercise XLV1I. 

,■’■ ** VJ ♦ '-.; •i.'^f 1 ' '-f'^A ttfj 

Before reading this exercise, le^/tp ‘ the end of I«*«i8*4 
of the Grammar. In this conversation - -0 and Q, represent 


two Natives named ■C'o&cJSb^ ®nd^ . fSz4 

. .J" ..- ; ( ^' / ;. ..; ,!_. • •■ 1 /■ ’“^.. ^ •' .. I J. .*». 

TT 0 . So;$ 8 <> - 57 * 8 ^ tf «# 1 fc ^|^a? c# 454 . J.,. 

0. Tfob ^S^daSgtfi.. .j?l6 v ' 

1 7°. SXr»TT°? 


s' 'V "*’'4 

»;&§^T 0 \Afc.. fiSSpfi:'. k&xf , *&- 

- ■'•' •' ••••;, ■:-;. *},•> ■•■<$■ ;v ■ 

k -.' A . j.. g . ' . JIA — .J 


^.: ,-o3oar» '4$ir. - 



' d^^r.;y'Ocr*& / ; EjogT* tfo“g- 


i#3&y 537. 357, ■•■■’>: 

' '. > ..,'. - ; *.\ . ’' ..:• 
--*’* *~’'- - - ' /Z^flcVT 


•0*. 


0.* (TT^SfsoQ tflfii ,^oi3£h 357. 

TP.. <3so2&. &Sto&ftS?: 

0. sir? SosSipJfeS) &-sr»SS'Ji>4ASb«b8o-0 S^o^sio ^PKSgsfea 
, ;> ® • :fco«S>.) 407. 347. 

* •' ./ /* tf ‘ ■' '. .! ' •< /», ' ' - 

• .^dSc^S 4 ^*^? 249. 

0. '^gsS.55ir»^»S»«5 rS TScSSbgsS eJSoS. 364. 240. 

TP, tfoKc*^ SXr®& j£r®^oar°oo g-frys5?!>o)“&'? 

345. 364. ,448. 713. (ml. g-SJysfo’TT? 719. 219.) 

0.- afc&Pfcj s}^^. g^&i|g£fiboa* . txr> iri 

^^Cji)^? 524. 713. 

W*9o26&. «S5^-0o-u)Kr&? (&5-80 + ^300.) 


0* 


56 (351). Sj^ .Tipa &n-& ;5&tf£p^>TP 

(834;), $<ab;5<8, g^^&TS'3tir» ^3 .(239), ^s^li (521), 


.^^iPl.iStfe^TOTP? 534. 713. 

0. SS&M^So, £>T»{6 


484.;*: . 


■IWVUWWHfkf VVfll! ,^Wi' tv»» . . ] , 

«s- ' 

■i. J .. •■ S2’** -f.-lwr-t -V *, 


«^»%o^i' ;: a^W'Sji». «*4- 175, 316, ,306* 



4$ 

tp. qss^ifo o5j^- c'ss^asasa^- 4 '' ift^ss^yefc 

&r>Sb tP»^ab. (485.) *W*j* ^otstf ■^^•'^ ? ■ 

0 . «d&sJ ais&sfe 

0? 288. 

TP. «<*>« TB»S5itf ^JS» : ^ *^ 8 

s)®88. 288 . ' "■ : " , ■ • 

0. -Bmj^O atfsSw (b) ~S 9 6oi3S). &$? 

&o^>, TPSco zr (Or TPS’ 537.) 

TP. w$ssb. Sa^. qo4f dot), 

Tto^ ^ *otj, l6*b;% 537. 

0. t§&> e5d6tf JS-a^sr’? («■ 725.) 

TP. ^o^pp (A). S*^fc (519.). .* ,^S>. (Or 


TPiSi.) 521. 

0. iSiSa TP^ll (520), Oc&Xkfc: S&P>£l3’ , S§ jfcT3?$yfcfe 
• (5*Sbdt£>5SM?' (^® + ^^y^ 4 ) 586'. 


tp. SbSSo oSj^fflb tfotf^ifcooo^ «3S5y& qo- 

ed*«: <9^8 aj, qrprt. «sp«0*a». . («sotf- 
e^sfci-t «a»^); (518.) '■ ;-*& ' ■ " ■■■■.-.^:f /' 1 ' :—■■ \ 

0, «5o»ll iSrfc ('fii*' ^ •' 

tp. d5a*to «sJ?Sa^.S|o^. ^)* 


■■£<>&$§' (297)s 249 - 




W^iSb 


&$& ttsrm.ssr' 

HP.npT^I'ft • 1 4 vf/-^jpp*V - ■ PF'W. - \f\ * . #?• e :‘j? 

«T( ^ 
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TP. WSS^SSb (f,) 3(54. 23$. 

0. w^?So(S. »#<&> a»9fei©jrr- 4fear^ifo, 

TP. «<*&#£'’* r*©# «&p4p&, ($&&*& S$&v&*f 

,0.- 'jfiife w *&&p. £> csoll, sfi&'ga, «& #li, 

SSj>«6. 386. 522. #21, 

tp.^Sdostp ^5oo?r ■&*$?} S&Sao®. (tp;518s&.) 4jom 
0. sfc^*b, ffifT, 

TP. sfcS-a#*cx» TPS' $*9 tp, Sfc4> ?*p><§ v ’ B .sSr'i-P* 

co f9 

&r°£o&. $32. 139, 

0, S&o-Oafog. (349.) 

TP. Or»8S SSl^fcjoSjyife, ©<r» wwocl^ Sin>w° 
tfoS. »c*&*rsftB^P? (Or SS^SP? 725.) 485. 

.•2J.. f W$>, &4X>-t&§ f *& &■&*&>. 519. 

v-' 9 — J> 

tp. ef>dr* *s®«b. o5a€J®Kcoo'ar B 2>e»tfbS’ r ’’ft TPSfi3l&. J69. 364, 

CO 

0, c§9&9 WtJOeS rS Wot5 WiS§fg!fsS»? 

TP. Sfo^Or- TPS, adfcKSASa tfr»&SSofc 6l^&. $45. *54, 

0. <»$&. 

445. 750. 

tp. escsfiss ^&2SW ? 

.«> Tpahtfa-iS -sog'tj’yjfoo-ipe^^s 4ja6§r’3P> L sib, <0, 

^ vz£* ° 

TP. «*<*(»* rtgaP^TP? 287; 

,0. ^)8S^! «d5&tf ;5o<&&‘# /V, &p>'3S&K'SP? 

(Or*8i + WB/ 

TP, ^&>6Sbr3b /PS, &o4 gfe&Xtfp, *SbsS8fc» 5^ 

$&S> go43l SS&TP? 132. 519. (Or Sf^yJP. 725 ) 

7 



ec*s»j5So 

11 T v ,\ ' : ” !■/'. ■ —O 

tfotSsS^SSw? (4£>8 + «xb8V3>)521. 

TP. 0o»li SiWJSbS^a .S^?TP?r- • . j?» 

0 . ar»8b 

£&>&. 4L0. 639. 
tp. ©"ar»£! TP&pjfi&s? $j 

afc»&. s^so. ©o&ioao «Ss 5 m t§;£> aoes* &*>£#"&&. 

o o C*i 

Stan-Ca aD'S, TP TP? 364. 619. 

0 

0. S&>{6 tp 3, 1 §a 6 &OSSd£jS» Wod a&TPgtfTT* diO&fia. 
S55r° ^o43§ Woooli ^tf-sp "eSiJSb. 381. >’ •■ 


TP. ve>Q»Ul§dSb s>gb. ^S^SSiSM Sbtf&agSs^ So^tt "30, 
scour's s^»js». (ab^si» + %gtfsSMn>. ns.) 

0 . ©o»^ €5ep*^ J’SS^oa (703.). 7P80 15)0^ QS^oS. 

•3 C, S5* ^3) sJ^ASb. 

CO _ a 



tp. sSbo-Qa. "S C*, tfo<8. 

CO 

nodes, fa) r*t»a is added in explanation, and stands in apposition 
Lit* Who are they , that which knocks the door ? The whole sentence is 
lent to *»$ V (h) (difatoeef im 

it means mother vtiloq* fc) &>& is very idiomatic. UM. tty# fo$\ 

Aftp It impKei TTfare is. the money ? I e. I hot# aot 
w^n^y /row Mm. fif) Sett^noj^ on eteapise .18/* fa) ; 4fcf*' 
here denotes n quests f hie^^i made apparent fcy the tope ipf'l 
Here the tone of the voice toWeee denote nofc 

alio a question. You must WotSrWfy^p* mu^/yh%t r \ 

; Jeftor§*\ 

The iirfc&fty honorific, ■; (h) \Hs iso, Shatters. 

^ 630 . ro ^r^^-^pik .nrtal parlic. 

of ^ ^ W;^,aw«w. (866). 

ffe mj to erne, in* t it ■■«#»* rolto&d : j. e 



(iom)to eme, in* ?■' it ■«. : 5Pfcy’ jXoWtf a 
JW« is j^rewon joAji 1 iJMl not come. , 
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~t lerclse XlVm 

Xti this' exercise an English ftmtieman (q) gives directions 
to ^)'-ftb^it^icto^y ;, by't)ort fw^Maeu- 

lipntam to Bestwara, : «d thenco by palanquin to Gnntoor.: ■ 

q. TPSfo^ax*! sSr B S’o"Bj sSMoeSb7T> ^a-sr=<£& r S #- 

W°. - Q jS tfifr. &SSb,'^>o$S) o8jaSy^o»"^ (a), TS^ST 5 - 

tfoiS. 143. 240. 


q. «S>o-QQ. 5Sb^p£SS^sS» Z3d5i>ex>l§8 'S#>. 

S~°. &s£)8a o3asSyi!fc, wd6e>5"3§Sb 240. 

q. ^ifi-sr , ^j!S»7r i 2&> ISe xTrSa, ^oX^ptfsk^iSS e3^_<S§ 
s5^>s5» x&$, ibsSx> s$£ss ai^ss^& (496), aasasboab- 
XbtSb sS^opiJ’OASb^ ‘BoiSb 3*r"8o;5b;% J$e»Xb8o 7'*S43- 
'isr^ls^jL ©|fg» ft^sSMTr' ^o-v5sS"3^Sb. (FwZgrar. «feo%r°'S.) 
-o^asofi. r6; 24o. 

q. ib$ '32 S^p£& d (484.), ST'tf^n'S TVCb T5sp- 

86r»& Xbolw’&So ‘S^feooiSoSS (505), o3ssSJ5jo&iKbSa 
V*oa(r»e>A5b«% ^S" 364. 

■ST*. tfa&|^SisS»‘ ^o»Jr»oo 348. 

q. . X*&, ^poj?w;er*jj ta. 


« 


V 7T ©otf& 7§# 


«a?‘), x 3r 


dot»o&. 


< fifssbeb ©gl_(5 

r-V*. - J, -‘ ■ ' v - 


q.ifco-Q&r 


j?\ -a^aiw 


^dtb^S^^titv ■' Bi9), mr 


|N p «’" 3 ®S^%^36 ,4 : .V"*v 



j^<j^^gssaj7r>ab ■&;$» isfiss a>Xm§ (4«), ^8f»- 


uci^S^cej esoSgsfco 'd&ow sjr*a< 6 iS» ^SCoifcS» 
(eoe.), sScffcJ^ assort'' £o-Sb. &f*tf02S8c>S^ ef'ay 
tflS 5^^ zr*49, (100) a»dX^A8 '»^ 

£ejS> e&oi»cJfi. 345, 364< , • “ 


W*. -&e$j£o. o v g / ‘5*tfsS»7T*TS ^d&^SS "^Ir, ^0-5Sb- 

*®<SSo<5, 246. (£$<5^ equals ew< ^ : ) 

q, rrSi J3bS ■&* s5r*,3o 7feoixr*C& 1§'€&>6«b& 

(505). ‘Soifc saodfo sSrsAr^S^SSb. (Or 4J& 100, d.) 

7g-* &r s fcr'S S^'^XsSb a<£. 408. 

CO 

Stoofi^eS? e^^|5Si»7r dofooo^r»? 

366. 316. 

1 $ * wogo trBta^Sig too rg^cooll (f) ^JS^a 7TJ&, ®s%_0- 

■^a ae^da K^er* ^dk^fiboa. (Or -a#.) 441. 340. 

S & 8 ©oJ&Sft dtbSW de^cS&2S»? (^<55<**J$i£o+©a4.) 


IT*. t^> 43, tfodg ttr>8^, JfcofskoTt* Sr*{686#;5o<2. 

8l9. 240. (Or 4)$>. 109, <J.) (^eb&Sa+0Ofil.) 

<}• e^j-iSO S5^far*t; 23<i& 3&Sp&*(» *96. 339. 
IT*. 7feobJ-*»j®oS> ®fc*b ^oijfe 

•*«as> a^o«^*js^/ (0r'4)g?f u% dut • '" • 

$> *rl <8© '©8brt> 0 ^' ^ v y£^gr ifr^a* 

ar*fi&So^8. (Or a^sbsetf©.) 

ITV& ss^to'o^^ifosseS. 340. 


■■/*r-r.xAr t -^ 




¥A8f SJri^sS» 4 

- A 



as 


7T*. •uMISsSm. dScSi l§jh&> "Sm&ooogwS 

£$«35t*& ^otSS"S^®? 494. 364. 
g. '■:.&'& SooSSoSo- «Lfcr- wthfoWifr! fcgo 

"BOcsfity'? TSoeSba SS-Erj, d£*8^ ^oS'SrsftsSu (g) 6*o- 
350. 

sT 6 , -O^oSm. !lej5!53!6o<&. 240. C^e»?3oSJ3+©o<S.) 

Sj. Xb8&oj»ffS$» '^e>iSr (, 8ar«JSbi)S sSr* T°7V ,> ‘?S (475.), 

C5t3Sr*dS3>ftS^ 20o&5'’ S &n>'Sr' tooixr»&&, "S 
SS-ifcySj (363). ~&s£j 053 Xofc>e>& EioolS&S, Sft£>- 

SSw X3o8Y -&>&b j 5^SS5& (496.), s£r* aStT* 
iScJ&roCbTr 1 ’ 6o"Z*fc>!jJ ar\X)«5 **>^oST8«k. 612. 364. 

Jf<yr88. (a) ijt. If your permission is at any time, then I will go, air i. e* 
I will go whenever you bid me. (b) £>jSak>+wo& See note on exercise 16- ( c ). Or 
6>8d**. ( d )* See note on exercise 17. (e ) irs&<»+woatfr> or eotf{fc&^. (/), «>oootl 
here ifi ve£y Idiomatic, dnd, is equivalent to the English expression— As for * 
(Compare end of para 683.). As for a ferryboat, there is one . i. e- There is indeed 
a ferry-boat* (g) Idiomatic for . 

Exercise XMX. 

yhe fifteen following exercises are in, illustration of Chapter 
xvi of the Grammar, which treats of Kortt beHtbucEs. Before 
commencing them, read, to the end of para 565 of the Grammar. 

The following conversation' is between two respectable 
Hindoos named Rdmayya (7T>), and Krishnayya (5^), Who meet 
at a distance from thei^’nispectiAiW hpmt# WTii6h" ate in neigh- 
bouring villages. 

■O'*; b~V^y (64fl) ,#TS p, > ^r»er» 

as5ss»«» etcopjs& (40»)^ aa fojfy 

SjfyjST #$&es&sf» (^S|i_*7r^) : t09. 362. 
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3^. ahUr* (ap. ~§©ctfbra^ (b.) US Q(a 0- 

43». 662. 357. ' ’> "‘ r 

•?*. «?s5j> d& «&? 

IQ). Sir* v 7V^,«5bJi»Sbo's!l§. 

TT>. &r» SSo^S&STP O&TT^TP? 310. (w%^otfe&.) 

S^). &T” 3ir»til.S»oJo ?5b^p53co7V^ fife* tl^tS). ' 

tt°. "§sicj6§7r‘8o ‘a»ase> oootf o3^& 'srrr* d^^tr 0 ? 

5^. qtfytfb ■st’Jso ’W’er® ^rXgsSo&c© woMfr 0 ^! (236.) o 
(SoTf© &r®Sb ’^©d&'cr 0 ? 350. 

7T°- e9fcn>7V D ! e?ot$ l)Jj'sr'8l aSoer»rtb ^T°XgSS» 
W^tfgSS»7T> 6^a. 562. 

SJg). csbSo es^^gabo? -Si «Soi5tS£tfs£» -ST'S ^Pijbooo fcsib^ 
tr?r sSofisso. rr>}DsJo w 
tp. sir 0 ^7 p,s£>sSm c£oe7°Xb sSofisSfiT 8 , ei <5oK'& Ue»- 
C^OTX 0 ? 564. • - ; , / 

S^. «a c&a tPKb Zo&XS*, 77” So U0d&2Sb. 562. 
tp. sSr° •Oss^oT'afa faff *77^(5^, "^T*, es $qX© «&>*£>- 
00077” S>r»& HooTSoTT”? (Cud. ^8^*) 

8^. ^RJ^JS^a. 508. (^l5^> + 6!5^a.) 

TT». <3l3^.4S 'Sjp77 1> <5 r *, (PpIS&j #15^W'? 662. 

iQ). ojyjfia#. ■ ■/*>. ..’ 

TP.^sSyao SXr*Bb ^>5^.48 

8^. sSgr* 3<p&a dfe&s S^^BPab. >.,. 4oi 

tt^. ' ^3^ a*Tf*wr& 8 <p&8I ^ 

*Q)- •iwHf-'ma’Ia&r - lgSan>S6i ; (•B^’S6§+'^Boribtfiy^ 
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tf >- Sr»?r sS^<5«r*Sot cBaJSi8^, S'aal^^-tr®? 445. 

362. 259. 

8^. ;?5?«S8^ ^(DcISmS $> - TV’S, •srvJSa SS>aOoT»Ca. 562. 

7T®. 8^8»;S&& <j36,sSy& ~Sft> .-.s$^y^r > ? 

8^. j®)O^Sfp^ <30 &#&»«$! »$op1S?$- figtitoex?* 

• (o8ao2$>Sc>+®o3. 240.) («9oop«6+w8o.) 

TT°. SJ^fe5^j»tfa, oSr® &&8 Stt*TT*? 485. 

S'Nj. ^ 3$r»7r4-sS £% &r® d5*8l TT’S'sFsfc. 123. 519. 729. 
u®. -ga sSr»7T , ff-lS tfocij 236. 

SQy. (248). srSo 4fc sSr®?(’ir'& 'STA® ^SS^Q 7T*», 

sir® So^SfoBS "8"®iS"®, 13®d5j£5b. 565. 

TT®. *^o"33cr^ fa>. sSr^sfcj, s£r»Bfc8§ tpSSoW stosgj. 
519. 410. 367. 

S^: »tS» 8 r<5j? 6Mr* q>«5r® fcU! •& oSr , 7T’s'j5 tf£, 

TPSootr S3%®7T“? «£>S§JSm S$>J&. 519. 410. 
tt®, S£)o^&* "395 oSi s 5 t®(^«Sm aSsQ'Ooj^ » 

Soft. 447. 284. 

trivia.- (a) See note on exercise 18. (b) dwtftto+^nctAwf^idw. 968. 662. 
For (c;»a+&&>. Lit. T/uxt (is) what ? I e. JTAet 

do youoKwn iyJikM? (d) sw&t» is a polite forrafqr ("Lit* To 

give jwmi&foM JWM you really say so ? The tone of the roice and the lengthen* 
log of theflnai letter implies a question. 

■Ay- < ‘V 

'' ; i»reiM, lb 

Before learning thi^ exercise read to 4he end of para 573 
of the GxjUhmar. . ' 

In ttoa toh 7 er 8 ation;'% represents an !En$tihman, and 2r® 

a v r -' ■ • •> 

sj. 4ft l5tfi$wtP* S'a^eMOJ ?5 23*6 0^*6. 

oSpO,Scfl§$? ,365. 566. 570. .971; 
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fr>. (a) s£r°£xr‘Vo B5»oi5a3§* 

&$*, »Ar* s&Xa&JX^a, 430, 238, 2, 

g. 3 -sr^ ^s&oooTT* dl^-or«? 237. 

Sr*. gov* r*^ £«&<•» ^d6&r*&ao4, (865.) . o§9^>- 

S^dS"*, •SS5yaSb?p? (^bOo + abswiT* #91.) »?, ; .. .; 

S). ^g^sSoA' 8 ‘3^0(5, . gasSiftt: 7$Sj »$ 

o84S3y«So^ ^f&oS. 57f. 

sr». IjoS "Sajaucootf -g'tfgSxiioSo T^S, 6d$*$pife 7V°Q, 

•r* : 8 go43 woaodS J&xS^sio 165.365, 

g. goT° sk^So -^dSb^^ar®, TOSjoA, (sfc8+abao) 562. 
2r°. oy»8 gods aa»£3 ■a^tfSMSS& &*6nSSx!&£ 

S'£}§$p><£&b. 167. 365. . . • t . 

g. & tfoxa gasssi ^ose^ ^s&^j «r*&oa, 

(514). goT” ■oSaSSacwST' £ot>, ^tfysA. 519. •' 

!p. -^ oa^ ^zso^^Sm go4S* Kr’oaoo-EJsJ'iS^fib -7T>a, 
wcx»b ■ss»omox$tt 0 &. 125. 363. 366. • 

g. S3-0&. •& T'-irgeo ^&rvij, 

&>OT5”! 100. 519. 

bv Ss^8 && 7yo ^ > , ^'’SjjjSMSJpo-p gtooSSb- 

S9£r» aSbNa&^a. 238, 2. 

g. -& v^T’Sjiu ^cSSa&Pc^aaiD^, (573) 

S3oS8^Sa»7T° &C3sra»oSfoi<§cSa —©a &r»So ^Kmo- 
W*? 255. 570. 571. '.T* 

S^OOOOT$W&< 5 ^> 7 \T’& ''$*’$ ij*ti' ( 351 ,), 

a6r»sfcrv& r&; «» ^j& 0 a, ; 57®. im. , '*. "" 

-~o • ■ • ,f *~ .-^ '■■ ■>. 

K0XB8> fa) Before &>%. *mdersten 4 w*& -rfrl.'’ <% 80 > ta«s 

^ bee» no custom 6y which they mount a palanquin, (b) p& i&i wderataod 
It is the .custom only. 306. ' r ; ’ 



Rierebe liI- 

Before reading this exercise learn to the end of para 580 of 
he&rtfihmar. 

kg' 0$3^tftfc3eiS r8 &g ^g^^|r»ab gVafo (342.). W#S>S 
jg SosSr»5SiSb (300). ZitiTTHa WSteb tftf aoSScro&t^ ~S>ob> 
a>g* <JNd§ sjr*(Sr» do^TT* (473.), es ■Os^ L -sr>& 4*8- 

— “Tr'oooTT' (a), ^)0 SS^Sfc” — «5£ «f>B^3Sb (579.). 
sJ>3y4fe &o& •a^g' 0&A &r*&7r (469.), ^)i) ^2Sb, At) ^fib 
[772.). ^Bo-sr 0 ^ 5fc6 e£r>tfs*» sPa” (469.), ^)0 sS-fry 

43 •0c^'5r , £^ c^j-^SSm «8- 

-OsT^ (508)— «^)0 iS^So”— e>S) ©S^SASa (579.). SbaSbtftf 

sS'S'iS ^sSy&tfijx ^ 8_? (b), dog, 8dA 

S&ro&g'iS S^qSsSb (288.) XV&g, «3w^Sby S&ntovo &) sS&a^ 

'notes- fa) 73*+<&ib6 t Lit He of me, L e- my father, (b). sAra, 

Like «&i>, the reflexive form »&rAt a is generally used without ®s. 260. 580. 



Rxerclie III. 

kgfCPdfo kg' eS^talfc 'B^S. ^8eT* 

kg’iSb kg' AoS sSogo «xn>-0, WO g^cSSbSifoaj- 

7n6» (387, 8.). esSyafe "5o<S r Sr' , l & (179)— “sgSbA'*! ZT’fXj^ 
&>S)j-*! (170.767 .) S^bsytSi (a) (519.), §^‘0'- 

<580). Wo»*SS^43S% « -O^iriSb « >#» j£r»&ex) 
sag', Sbfy., ssp&.^skr’a (4oa). . 

moth#) ffr*^KP^V ( ?^-e» «*A, 

(579.). «oSb& e iDsksrvfc— 

•8 
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S^dtJag^iS). oy°tSo S^S), TT* ^®§ — WS»^ 

<$«5So 2X>a 'Sa o 5oS xSa-'l»0-tS7r' (144. 443. 469.), 

cj S^b}*y°&> esC^cSjL §’ r °1j3b X’^JoS', ££>«5r'>e-Xbs-e 

•SsS^-srtfsSx) "^ciSbTT 0 ^ (366). 

notes, (a ) xj&s is very idiomatic, and is hardly able to be translated. Lit 
If therefore the gardener sees you . (b ) && is here the full past verbal partici 
pie of eafei*. (571.) Having said . 

Exercise LIU. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 587 
Of the Grammar. 

aiS'TT’aSb £>©3^ S5§^_d3b0<^ EJS' -5^4 j &r°& 

(167. 118. 126.), S$r*Ar->£$b0o-° do^7V» (473.), S03 

*5 T*0,— “&> £>i), 0bSSiOX>7T OSStf 3lb (169. 519.), 

T^^^Q-^^sS^r^j^S^^-dPcsSbsioexj ^-Os- dsTT^^Sj?” 
(264. 386. 357.)— «3 e<S^3b (579). ©O&SS 2>0— “7T°So 8 j 5* 
&sK*6; S» l^oo&ab (350.). sS - ^ es*>tfe» w ^K 
<a&SS»SSol3 (440.)— W?) '3^7r o (579. 

469.), JS8^_ tfSjJ (402)— “feSo "30^33 ^oTItT 0 ? (447. 237. 306.) 

HOStf ©8^ <£sHsSb«Sa>ex> £)& 110cS&$S) X'zr ,w f (350. 
443. 765.)— »8) S58S$*?5;S» (571.). &0&- 

TT* (470.), SaSj-iSojoOTSr® "i§&> Sbgj_w® e3 sSx i >7V's-3 3^3) 
(238, 2. 123.). 8>0 M So5^_o3b *&■»■£>, 

^ ^ o&Sj.lStfS' (375.), <6^dt 6- 

sswpw^ "30dts>s;, « sos^ossabas -as^_a£, 

(402. 25o.), &>&■ aesggj^r' ■tfs' i _7r> 

«5&&. (166. 445. 879.). 



Exercise L1V. 


Sis' 2j$ 7T><S'3.dio'3ab (301.). «*>& SSbo-o- 

be» '3 ch>& Siofr»j5S£>a» (736. 246.), "(SsStrtfSo 

iSiS* jfl '^S' (743. 357). 0SSy& CS ’CP’&Vsr’Si 

prOO^tf 3)0 S*tx> S^, z>t ^OeT*! <§*!}&, 

&X±oS'ogoX& TT 0 ?)^ iSr»-0 (445.), (©S) ^)0 — 

(a), a5&, ^&s3f*ooo8. && "&S543I es iSajb 

V* : doT»2fc (445)— “&3 qa ^)£»7r> S'iSJS^ZS) (327.). 

boaoiT* (b) irsb Tr&rs eS^ex* S's5y- 

r , », e>5$_<&§ sJ^3ySb. -8* 7T=&~3 estJc*^ Sxr«"D, SSoBSaasS* 
rr , 5'3 ©ASbi^S (a), «5e$0 sSSi &n»&r» tfSoXUSb. (403.). 
b ■s'°e5l)»y i, <3b •er°?) Scr»&s5o tt’S'S Hex>r&§'*'S) (571.), 
b.^ -tfoa^iSb X’ASbS' (713), e»^ex> <fob& ip-^j 
b<5s&*&83. (683. 879.) 

notes, (a) See note on exercise 61. (b) «» here is the past verbal participle 
jf eafct* (671)* Saving said . It is here used idiomatically in the sense of 
ss&ri). 

Eirnise LV. 

The following is a conversation between two respectable 
Nath 83 named Subbayya {&>) and Bramhayya (0). 

?fo. Tr>3ad!&g7r80 3^43 a«5sS» s$ar«-0*r > 'cr*? 141. 

q. ^nOTT 0 ^. 757. 

«&. eSd5beS Or'#*’® ’^oSooajTT' z S?yyT e 'U v i 

0. Or« a^o^TTS m. 

sfc. sSoSo-c^s^, ■ea^tf.? {Cud. ssoa sra*,)**. 

q. fcS' S5r>8-sr»»3te ^oao0^r.^^8&. 58i. 
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J&. « A&J? a^raso sS-&y3*tZS 

Terrs’? 579. 

0 . ' ; 3^'^dSb. 

&. 46 >c*6o0SS» Sto’J6 ad&tfsSgS /Sgi, ^«6 ^ 

SSS KoiaejSo e<j6<5 go£3§ JSt^S^ %3s$yir > -CP? 251 

"■"* \ 

518. 587. 

0 . ^SSylT 0 ^. T§A5b ed&tfAJb 3% tfr’-QiSsSyai), £u-°& 
d^rr? <“>3 (tfAfcjJ e&ATO’fc. 485. 585. 
t&. e?<5All, 5>r»‘6o5bTT^ L eo? (S&r»?5o+^aoteTT^ L 56.) 541. 

0 . ^r^SS "^^rAfc. (Cud. fade?*.) 586. 

j3o. Sar»{6 go's’ c&joSboooTT 0 TSa^rrr? 

0. ^A5o -& Sb$£ StoSS^Afc %Scn"07T u tf33jL, &r»5& §’ r "£)j l 

ff’VoeS''* ao&& ‘S&lT’tfSS)^, "^a^rASo. 586. 573. 

&>. TerSb Sj&^S) g-O^KS ^^'S’oASb^bSo-O OdBatf cSostor 
^a^Arrr? 443. 

0 . &r-& e»o» 2 S> ^)X)'S’oo <53iSo£) «<SA &efc§''7rj 1 tf3 

S^T’vj^SSaj ^^rSo. 100. 586. 

&>. Wo^TT 0 ? 237. 

0 . wolf. 

Mm LY1. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 596 
of the Gramtnar. 

&S" fiT’oX. &S* oSir^Ol TT*a* < 3 c 3 oA 5 b (ioo). 

•***£• “** (851), ©^OOr>2S 

©■*§©» ^38^ (100),— -&ASS0 e&AfcoooTT 6 tfo^PoS# - gJ$j3 
®<S7^>. (254. 594. 590.) 'Boto'jS etffib dbtf ’ST*'" 
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0>) — es g'bS^&S&r'S ■ugyo © 3 ^ 

!§^?)> ■3^T®|jo2*^ ©ap&CKSSa. (e) (594.). ey’O&a © v g,T'- 

$•& etfa &£&&?*&* xaag, 

&■&©& fr$£ ®§-r*tS$iM SS-0^^43§S^ (490), ^Sa fe-ifowa 
o£n>«58&. 

notes. ( a) <Wojrt-«&. 254. (b) dto^ is her® used of imperfeot past time. 
Who were rwor /iww (c) ^rjJoA+e?>, The particle «s3 is usually joined by 
contraction to the word which precedes it. 

Exercise LV1I. 

©oK"?§#’sjaae5' < kg' tt’ss 5 g'ejiSa (342). ©&3£8§ 3e$^: 

Z>g" c5!^tp ^oiSbSSo (a). Zj^ U'tSo © ’CT’a}' 

-& ?f*£8s5fy_3 £Sch>-0, — tioxr”! ■$;& ^ott* c3a3^ 9§ooe& 

0&Bo-®’c$>? ^3«5yS£>3 ©&"X;& (594. 590- ). ©e$dSa— £$5&& 

go'S' "^oSa cboSe^'CPog'otj Sa&^tf £>,$^#3 ‘SSyT’ (579. 
469.), TPS* •& ■■ S $T>b 33, MS$-«o ■OolT’^^oefeiSoM dso’g^Sa 
(b). &o<$te SSMS dsollS aSao^g, -ge ?SaH>-a,— tpw- 

7V 0 6o ^oT° "3oi& (SooJ^'O'yg^o'ta eSaSc^S "SSy- 

r>3 Xrr> (579. 765.). Sa3«i. "aSoogo ^X5y- 

5&3 ©<S 7SS& (594). ©#&>— •^O-T’ %So£ooo tfosS^-o-'-ex) 
0&>So'?r , tf» ’Gift#} (579). ©sSytf.) iSao^ &#. g© £5 sp>S>, 2jg 
-8«^ ©#3 "^So-O, tr j »’SSa %&n>-0 (402),~«5<5 Sr»g! 

&SS b{6 qi$3 tinboi ?5s^, Sao&So #d6»5£Sb&>7r s 3 L &? tfS 
’cr*^ H8dSa3»T’2fc (445) g^Cao vT 0 ^) c3air° 'S^KyJSs? 
, (.770) K'abJT, tfSbSo ^dfcsSd&ga (367) ©3 TjjH^Soa ^3^3a 
(579). 7T°a» ©&3 2»a§ =urCT* •3a-^r*3, ei>^g' wsS-°osSr°sS- 
ai»e» xs&g', **g8s%.t> .afefcn» (366.) 

notes, (tcj *u&»fc here expresses hohit ( 8 ? 9 ). Would corns i. e. Was in 
the tahtt b/ coming, (b) +« ip ©Sb#*M*»* flfijwnny become <me /«2l 0 / gne/. 
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Eierclw Mill. 

In this conversation a Gentleman named Martin (o£r°) 
Bends his Servant (3'’°) with a message to another Gentlefhan 
named Smith ( & ). The servant delivers the message, and 
brings back the answer to his Master. 

5Scr». TT > o5b^£oir"! hlg) S rD C7T 1 8 Sjo63§ 13^, — 7T° 2>o&r* 
aaMjTr* ( 314 ). -¥* 0$ ^c&o^sSm •o'oSzraS 

(376.). 1§^) «S^<jp) ttcSShtf^T* "SSSy. 

y 587. 585. 

3 -*. -Q&&3. &<f* fi^fi'TV’Sb gotr® ■^SSo't) (521), esdfctf 

— o & ^ 

^ Q ° , s , ° g'£)"3|j>§' r ' > £) dsoieoS-CS^pr 1 ? (479. 363.) 
iSb$ e^tfTT* TPSS’SpT’? 364. 

j£r>, estf&tf t&sT 6 (519.) Od&tf SS^oSUgotfoSM 

6o& (479), escSbtftf'* 'Bbi, TT». '^g' 
S3*lf, t^STT" TP. 521. 

^5 -2)e$s5M. t$aSbSb si (7§pjo) “? f a). 

qa£?fi edr» "BsSyiSbS) ^b^PASb Xti*? Sfc^ SjoJfiSo 
594. 765. 

3"°. -a&s». tfsaso Xo&oSd esd&tf e<SA7l, 

■?5a3c> abSta -B^iSoa? 455. 

sSn>. «fcs$r»8S es& XofeJoSo 3>SS3 ^sSy. 587. 

3'". •QtfsSas. "39 (SS^Sa+tJoiS. 240.) 

.. y _ 

* .£* 

JJ. otoJSSb (Or Orem. ®»sS£$S).) 

jp. -&& Sinks' STITTS TirS’&Xa. 
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Jj^. SjofibSb 

JT. fiftf7r>Sb 2 ,o 4T* a^7T> 3-tfSbo^- 

«S» €^eSb qo4S§ — ($ab«§' r6 ‘aayabTT^Sb. 573. 

581. 594. 580. 

,J^. abo-Oa, Wd 6(5 ^o3y8b TT°Xo 6 rS Sf 2008 b s5o&j&, QofcST* 

6o4r-tfS ^BSjy. 370. 562. 519. 587. 

3 "®. -OtJaSba. ^d^abS p»sSr i, 8 j e&o XotowSb a^aS) 
■SSSySb^T^ao. 581. 694. 580 1 

_3j. abo-aa. aoeS^sliSio (&;. e>£r>^ tf a^a ^ay. 590 . 246 . 

sT\ -QtSabodl. 240. 

_^. ^abiS^) ssa Kobo& wo&sb& ~s$ssv% 6 a^a (345). 
«e)^a»7v > sr&, gogr* 6o£aa -say. 519 . 587. 

iS"*. -©eJsSba. l3ab TJe)$5) ^-C5b^§' n ’oiJ"' , i5o<S. 240. 
oScr». J!^>" ST l, 5 , 7r , 6a xfcn>&;y D -sp? 141. 

w°. -q6sSx>. ^■aTT-aoS. 240 . 

D 

S5r®. ^ab ^tfyab;^ Sa»Sb Wdbba^ 5 ‘atj^r’aP? (s3aySStt+ 

’ W%.) (e). 594. 208. 

sr®. - s&^r , ao<5. 

sSt». BdSba cSaSbTJ^Cb? (oSaOa+ea^Sb. 580.) 
iST®. "3^) «8b Xo&oSo a't, qoiS''* dfco&r , aS> x53yab- 
^ 8b. 519. 590. 581. 

abr«. abo&a. escBba qoT° cSoabcooTT 0 ^^nr*? 

^ B . Traba Moa&a& ■3& , *r , aba ■asSyabar^ab. 581.590. 

ar». zjoajfi-r*? Xo&oSb IS&irS^, ^ayeS^:' 562. 
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^~ t> . '35§^rT’5o&. S3& x'qfcjofe W0»O5^&Tr°itfCT^8&. 580. 
s£r>. ©(b-7r>f •Sbo-Oa. ■$&> •F°o»er»7r' e&Ty^tf?) ©diiaiiS^ 8 
'S^TT'oT 0 ? 583. 

sSr>. s&o-Oa. ~S>#>. 

CO 

notes, (aj This is the neuter composite noun (447) with the sign 

of a question. It is here equivalent to TWgtSrar*? Lit. 7s the thing which I should 
my — “ You will not come tomorrow”. Compare para. 465. (b) Lit. Pleasure. 
Equivalent to the English expressions — With pleasure — or — I shall be very glad 
{to see him), ( c ) ofy Relative past partioiple of &&**. The message which 
I said “tell” i. e. The message which I told you to give . 


Exercise HX. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 598 
of the Grammar. This Conversation is between two natives 
B&payya (^T°) and Venkayya ("3). 

■5P. "SoS'dSbgA’ST^! (649) 

(597.). -aO do438> 357. (Or d&SeS' 4 ) 

■3. s &r> ©^■sr°& go43§ dso43£>. 

fT. c3o&o Sff&Jk,? (Or Sff^’eX). 100.) 

■S. -zrsJS&dal gjodT 6 aex^TP ‘ : 3 &p’?& ( 597 .). 

txr»-Q SSir°oSb» "SC^So. (a). 

^T. aij-TV? S& -^0^43 asss» 5gsS»er*§ sF&r-, 3r« 

%o43i UjP, SoS^pAfc &0-&7r , «k (402). ©Sjydfo ©a-* §^dfc§o 

^og^iSr 4 - 3 ?^^ ■ss^r’zS 

7T>S), ©t* W^ar>8 qo438 U;5y8*b. 597. 

■ 3 . tS<Ss "SOsS *5oX© »T(S8 HOcJSbeSb. 450. 

•?r. Or^sS# ©S^eg^bo-O o8aSyiS» Tns&t&a} ( b ) . 

■». tr 0 ^ (161.) Tr»3&3a3$ irC ?5 (384) 

S>ar»s SS-O^ S0-O^ TV’S (597.), «>5$y^ TrsS- 
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ft 

srSS oiwo sjif&Sb. (386.). •g'SfoTrwTrS qoASS 

■SjftafoS) &r*i6 SWT^Afc (598.). a3joSbSo3&- 

aoTcr^Jfi? 594. 

, ‘rtfc , 

TT. 3bT§&r» ~S&. ttc&iS SosS^ASb 32^- 

APSo. (8SO&+6&5.) 598. 

"3. o3jo2SbS^rf'3c r», wfb o§oofcQ»A^ , (£>r»9o) Hoo&SP? (c). 
W. oT°S t 7V°,o5oS£M8S r *AS3oO g'SfT'wo Ocp>& dfc&Ssfcj ,‘sr D 2) AS- 
|j>AS^., C3 dBe£tfj5aj SXr»^> e9oS<5|j3A5i^, ttd&tfSb H©ft- 
$Q>. WoSbsSej !>©-0 ^|m acpSo e^c&oa. 597. 

"3. -53^6 ^A&ifcoey^A&o-Q AT" #£&§ <&d{SsS» TT 1 ^^. sS-£>y- 
AS|x>, o3oSS& AS^at-So? 597. 

iT. 0^SSb. (248.). l§A5b &-°3r TT>S'|j ©AT^ASc 7r>S) (597), 
SS-0 ^^|jj eSd&SsS'’ 8 oibSSS) AS^AT’S'" 6 , ~30d6 "iSdfi. 562. 
"3. 3r»85> 5©-G<5Q csboiSbSb? qo2&"^Ar? 237. 

£r\ 

3. Wcoolf AT So lbe)$S) SJ ^riT 0 ? 3jP SSa^ASo. 
r. ^)g^_5S 'S^fT’Sb? eSd&SS go^AT’? 237. 

3. ^ASb. 

iP. «a»ll ■^AS^mTT’ 3$ tfoS. 

M 

noibs. C a) e» has here its fall participial meaning. Lit. Saying (to my. 
>*V)— u Utvigoondseehim’'-~I‘went .( See 691.). (T>) c&fau ia idiomatically 
ued, where would be more oommon. Lit. Whm fms) your coming 

Worn there f ( c) e)»MS>r*iHb» is equivalent to O>os*^a» $£^6*. 

Exercise LX. 

Before reading ‘ this exercise Item to the . end of para 603 
of the&ammar. 1a. this conversation ^represents m English 
Gentleman, s£u a Hindu Munshi, and tt® a native servant 
named Rcmaswami. 

9 
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g. jSMjO^TT’JJSn'! 03^43 Sr5sS» tP'Sab. ^jooo-cso.' 

TS^Sb &zb& S5o&o-07 r^! [Cud, sSoSt- 

7T°"3.) 594. 

»S», 0^43 Qy5j£o £>r*Sb S'woSS W$ (601.) o 3 a- 

S^ai 'ati&oir (410) qo4T*7§ g'Olj^r'S dso43iO. o3o- 
iJCo^Sb^ T°l§dfc. &r»8S o3oSS8£ S5o&o-0;y o i&? 
g. TT“o5b^Oor5 sSoSio-Ott 1 ^. eseSab ef)5j_3l ■o^'^zr 0 ? 
sS». £*>, ©eJaso sfcr®<£SSo3r , '3 sfc^s’? 519 . 410 . 

3- cxb'3x-° (a), 1)0-0 eSaSbXjir 0 ^. -D^iSb^»£&r»! Sj^n ty®? 

rr>. ©(ring, qesb^ aS^r® <&^sb. 

g. 0:^43 atfsSw ;£oS) 1x7^8 go43§ 's&sfca 

"sC^sr®? 590 . 

cn 

^ r °" 601, (^)^>+^^-^a+« 0 .) 

g. '3?l3tfS) TT®* SioSaSo ‘Ss^aS)? 

"O'. &&& e>3 s&;?)7J®tfo<8. 602 . 

q. •& 3tr>gcsfc;k} JSwiSS^r'^o .Siso^ab 7^0 (eoi.), qo- 
W SjTr^dSbJSu 46er>Kb ■$% $£>6 r *&o -0 &S>-&- 

519. 713. 

0 

7T®. qg'&r'Jto «er®Ab ^dSb^oa. 

q. SrO^^dS^). (321.) %*5yafo Soro^ybo Soo&Sa eser®Xb 

^SSrtT^Sj? ’•Sib'yS o50 t5S>, c&zioST^r&S) ZSM 5Soo-0'sr o 5»S) 

o 

■**. S^0«2rss» rgsjaj 7r», t)& S^otfzr3§ 

Bio# t)^) SS^S}? (600.). qg'&p-tf^ zr^TT 60 &. 
5J-0^(52S°iS. qg'jsr»^4j oSjoSy&a^ eser»K> A§d&<&> 
a. ifoo-OQ 'S&. 

^ nri 
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^jT 6 (Cud. £iS«r*.) ra;. 

a». <5dtfi(S dsTT^tfoiS fbj. ■& S <r>vr tfifc «SA 8 l 

Tr°Sf3tfO e>l5$ SStT'^d&S&jao ^d&S^Sfco 
cSiOfib^d^ ■o-°'^&. 603. 

g. o§o'3t’! iStfo tinsr WcSSbtf S5rirtf» (601) »^§' 2 ^- 
d&Jfoooo c3j££> S o £&r®t&r> dso43?) (358.). ^6 ; 5 tf§o Tr^SiS}. 
!S». WdtbS? So^sr €$53b eSS's-j&Siu ^daWSsSS Sto^_© 

S^Ba&Ty^Co. TTeS^ §CP>^T W^S' SJtr-^d&JSx'Oo ^3^- 
TT-SS. eSdSiSSab aon>& ^jCb^a&tP? 603. 

5 . iS'S&X'tfo. ^>S5& Wd&tf? (iSsfc+o )&tofc.) 
b. S^^^ir> 5 cr'&go7r , ^a Zj$ !3j|iSj,>So. 599 . (c.) 

e}. esdSbKS ccbob&j (o§os>3+£i&j 691.) 

►>. s 5 ir>«r < eS&Va&fO ■sr'gg'tfeaSSjS) &r»s£n’olS;5b$ '&3'otf- 
5Sb» (7’e»7<b V T$ sS»e» S ( 599 ). -& tt-ooXj 13 - 

« o o 

sS»ex)A% tfo^pg&oTr 0 

5 . %OT> ofr&Sto 691. 

0 . esctfbtfSS fcS'iS Hoa&sfc, 10cs&&, <»» fd). 

» 

esd&sSSo Hoo &&. 

a. ©4r*7r°! ea»li aeM-fib^S) «o<S. «Scr>ir , iS». 

” CO 

notes, faj Here tho servant leaves, and q addresses sSm. (bj In the 
Northern Circars is often followed by a verb in the plural. In the 

Cuddapa district it is usually followed by a verb in the singular, (c) A 

Vishmavite, namely Krishmindchdryulu. (named) para 604, is a more 

[common construction. ( d) e>» is here used idiomatically with &&. Some 

.such words as km appear to be understood. Lit* He knows one thing , 

he does not knew another f thus it is not, i. e. It is impossible to say he knows one 
thing t and does not know another . i. e. He knows every thing . 
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; m. 

Before reading this exercise, read to the end. of {>nra 606 
of the Grammar. 

g'o’O ej'jS ri^Sbier 8 ■3o8'dr-’cr«8bgo.^ 
g'odSo (604. 342.). «dSbS 5 Er»cr > Sboft &'Q5PotZ & 

3cr» (162. 396. 408.), eo & jlfo S$£?foSbi ^SkSt* (So&f& 
(879). aj&'TT’dSb eScJfefS SJftl i, S' -Q^STNSo SS-frj (251. 402.),— 
«cjSr§, 7T”So Oe5jg iS&^VSaSb «>l3 es# =uT°er» dstf^a Xafcr 
(364. 605.), e*o*<SBb »«§ iSSySeJtfiO ^Jo^aSb. (364. 603.). 
&d £)$ — « H'OjS zjoS &r°tT' > a5b$ (601), — 2 jT§! oi>- 

»<5 T?^5b (650. 570.). e>otffc> e •0^ L -£p>«sb— 
efo &&& SSbJOab7T> Tbe>£) 8 * (679. 143. 519.), 

«jSo iSa& sfctfO ^&?'odT'?ss) •B'^asb. « arr^oj&efo ■#» 
s $r>b> S$— Mo^ Mo^Sbo<kd«aSb§’ r '’!0 (a) (306.), 

srek> S^&sSfe^ ’«r»Sl ■cSSj-TT 1 T$^a5b Xafcg' (159. 508.), 

2 »SifcoSfce>o»i5'sr’8§ -Os^o^dS aSbo-0 cJ5i»j&ex> tS^air 0 do- 

Cfcafc. (671. 676. 160. 351. 356.)- 

notes, (a A See note on exercise 51. 

Eiercise LXII. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 608 
of the Grammar. In this conversation q represents an Btityji&h- 

man, and tr® a Hindoo. - *j’-' 

... 

q. -6a ©otftSbSb^ &*eb ^&§*gcr»fi;eS» 

a^aSb. -sr^^ar? 365. see. 237. (&-»£&>+«&.) 

Sr*. ■sp^sS'& T^a, f^otfeb oSr»^jS» 'i&^iSiSbySoS. 

q. ms& 080 SS 80 

363. 365. 562. 
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sSmT* «0&$)Cjai5»«p&A3(a L 3ter** 
?• $Rfc -SljSa^^^S^, && 

. JkHT* AS^tTl (<£). 866. 573. 

Sr®. qbsoSofi (SoX&beM es<5in> t5^^> s£r®s£w-®'6 TV’S), ¥* ?3 

•„ ■: . ” O 

tfsSj © sSxtvo -r*^. 691. 306. (^jS«»+r5aS^JsS».) 

g. «sooo!l -& ^ik, ■^sSb^d^ao'^a, ^*k§ y<i g' s S*«s- 

00 ' 

#«kT§a IjO&OwT 6 ^, dtf&ytr? 608. 235,2. 


Sr®. Itogog* "3o&> -g^aSoS. sS^o^cooST’ 

3oX"3 *^S5b ^tfsSu. 363. 306. 
g. gtSydfeab^ et§ ^T , {Ja»7r B a&rtb&i^rr 0 ? 

Sr>. Wooolf '®o;58oS5cg l _ ~t & a 7V°S) (286), ga 

goAssb ^^g,$&aSsS» ttSar (306.), qgsfcjj^w^o- 
• sers^> dH^gooJl (522), TS&S^S-Soyfc. 363. 

(qgsS»+^«^ L -5r’Sa+e5oaeb. 445). 


note, (a) The word *p,« 5»5 is understood. Is it (written) in your 
Shastrums that these may use them, and those may not ? 


Exercise LXII1. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of chapter xvi 
of the Grammar. 

\7T),ifcsSsj«r® kg' (^^tsodfo g'oefo (6 o 4. 
342.). 0l$dSo •p'SeJSS 

WdSOl S^TT’ (735. 6& 469.)j-«)8j r _(S§ 2 i 8T ^)© SS-Q^Sa. tS&ek 
eS'^Sfc ^d6sS5, (4i69;)i ^)?) 

S5^r*fti*; (402.). tfSjySfe €S QFgftpeh .^J50 
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c§3sSbo'& (6io) — ib^j 7 T°d&o 2 Sb 8d& djcD, oSxr»i$o {S^spo- 

Sb^So ;5;% -flosSf, (518.), 1&S> go43§ sJ*a», 

7P o$&ex> xS^U^S^!), S Sr* *>o#5$e><5oa8& 5&r»-Q, 
•SPBoSg SfcHtftfTT’ (a) — £>$S) •O'S'SJ 6 ^ 

(520.), T$tsa ^t>a? ft; «S) ^)© tsKn#) (570. 579). Sasfcj- 
tt° eddSb ^S5<r»ttiS» t§Tb«fc XASbS', — SSbo-238, cS*ooo 

tffij?) a ^)© ©dt^ ssa©1)1^ssb (590. 594.). et»d&-2P>d 
a (ar^cwdfc £>;S-*o SvT’£i$&£ax> (c), dtf go43§ Sfr*coo, 
d«$ ;5;&e» ©3^ ^>0^ 1 r>& £>33 ^3- 

1§£& tt*3 S38§ >So3b (581. 430.). a ^i)S) ad3 «5d§3i»3So 
Ifcao^a, ad (% 8r»o8>o-tf{f, sgo43l >5^3 3l£3c> NabS - 
(594), cfia-qr 0 ^ «r^e)SSa fti,) aoa&a^ ^&8o. 879. 

T 

notes, (a) 3&™fc+^;6** (580. 469.) i4s he said — "I will come ”, i. e. 
TTfteit Jie said t/ia£ ft-e wonZci come . f t> j J&k+<5&>. 455. ,) i>T3»tJa»+ ^RWSb+escM. 
Hawing become one swallowed up with grief. (968 ). (d) d3b?3V5s&» (truth ^+^6 
(a speaker). (968). A speaker of truth, i. e. a truthful man. 




Printed at the 8. P. 0. K. Press, Madras, 1879. 
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TRANSLATION 
OF THE 

PRECEDING EXERCISES. 

N. B. — When in a sentence some words are put in brackets , it 
implies that they are required in English, to make up the meaning. 
But if the words in brackets are also in italics , it implies that the 
words are in the Telugu sentence, but are better left out in English. 

Exercise IV. 

There is a merchant there. ( Lit There one merchant is.) 

There are merchants here. 

That merchant’s box is here. 

Your f younger ) brother’s books are on that table. 

Your Son’s penknife is in that box. 

My sons are in Masulipatam. 

There are (some) good books in that room. 

There are elephants in this country. 

There are tigers in that jungle. ( Lit . Great tigers.^ 

There are nice pictures in this book. 

There are children in that room. 

There are many trees in this garden. 

i Exercise V. 

(Rama has a red turban. (Lit. To Rama is a red turban.) 

Has that horse a black tail ? (Lit. Is there to that horse ?) 

She has no (sense of) shame. (Lit. To her is not shame.) 

Has your horse black legs ? 

There is not a rope in that drawer. 

Are there not (any) ropes in that box ? (i. e. There are no ropes 
in that box.) Para 291. 

There are no good vegetables in this village, (Lit. There are 
not (any) good vegetables.) Para 291. 

There are no merchants in those villages. 

Are there (any) nice flowers on that plant ? 

There is no good furniture in this house. 

There are great rivers in that country. 

Your (younger) brother is not in that room. 

There are many allegators in this river. 

There are no allegators in the rivers of our country. 

Is there a rupee in your hand ? (Lit. Thy, 134.) 

Is there good water in this village ? (Lit. Waters. 644.) 

10 
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Are there (any) oandleB in that drawee ? {Lit. .Wieks of wax.) 
Are there no* good fish in this river? {Lit. Are there not ?) 


FiereiseYI. ; • • . / / v 

Drive out that dog. {Lit. > Beat ^ Jogto outside^ , 

Throw some stones at that jackal. {Lit. Strike that jaokiii^with 


Are yoHi leisure now? {Lit. Is (there) leisure to yon?) 

No. I am very busy. {Lit. To me (there) is ifeuch work. Leisure 


Saddle the lady’s horse quickly. {Lit. Bind the saddle to the 
lady's horse quickly.) 

Tie that rope carefully. 

Go to the Bazaar quickly. 

Go to his house this evening. 

Master is very busy. Go. (Lit, To the gentleman (there) is 


much work.) . 

Go (thou) to school quickly. 

Kill that scorpion. . 

There is a centipede under that stone. Kill it. 

There are two snakes near that box. Kill them. 

Throw stones at that monkey, (Lit Strike with stones.) 


Kill that cobra. 

Tie (up) this bundle carefully. 

There are three scorpions under that mat. Kill them. 
Kill these scorpions. 

Exercise VII. 


I am beating the horse. 

Why is the cowherd beating that cow ? 

They are beating my (younger) brother severely. (Lit* Much.) 
Is Mr. Kama beating that boy ? 

The milkwoman is beating that calf very hard. (Lit, Much.) 86. 
Why are you beating that buffalo ? (Lit, She-buffalo.) 

He is beating his child well. 

Is the gardener beating the cat ? 

Why is your mother beating your (younger) brother ? 

The gentleman is flogging those children. 1 ^ v ;> 

Why are you beating that boy ? 

Whom is your (younger) brother beating f V* ■ 

Who is ^eating him ? K- if'Hr v 

The,rf|p^man and horsekeeper afire beating that db^. 

Of imbse flowers this has the nicest smell. (1$, Amongst 
. these flowers, this flower is striking: a good smell.) 

<rae' hot wind is blowing to-day. - V 
The w$er in this tank has 9 very bad smell, (fcii Is ' Btiijiing 
much! stink.) 644 . ?. 1 
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Exercise Till* 

f To fou How m&fcy children 


How many children 

■ are there f ) • 1 , '.V" v, 

I have three^irls, apd eigjit boys. 

H^mah^obws ' ahSf bh^Jos that herdsman f 

He 4*18 a hundt'ed and fifty three cows, and a hundred and 
twenty four; she-hu^alos. 

How old ia His son f (tiii; How many years are there to his son ?) 
My Munshi has hodaughters. 141V (Lit. To my Munshi daughters 
Is . he beating tfyat cow ? [are not# 

Go there qinckiy. 4 '. 

^hereare some fruits in the Bazaar, but not others. (Lit. Some 
fruits are in the Bazaar ; some are not.) 

My eider-brother has a nice carriage. 

Ihere are a thousand three hundred and twenty four sheep in 
?■ that field. 

The tenth; bearer is not here. 

There are not ten bearers here. 

there is not even one wise man in this village ; (but) there are 
f many rich men. 

Where are you all ? 

We are iu this room. 

It is striking ten o’clock at the fort. (Lit. They are striking ten 
I hours (on the gong) at the fort.) 

Fhe clock in our house is striking eleven. 

Exercise IX. 

To-morrow the schoolmaster will flog you well. 

Why did you beat that calf ? 

That milkwoman beat that cow well. 

The peon struck ten o’clock (on the gong.) 

When JTill you beat that boy ? 

Those boys threw stones at those donkeys. (Lit. Struck with 
stones.) 

Yesterday he flogged that boy well. 

Why are you bating the cat ? 

To-morrow flog that boy in school. 

There is a donkey in the garden. Beat it out. (Lit. To outside.) 
Whom did your father beat ? 

Hid any one beat that child ? 

, I shall flog, all those children to-morrow in school. 

| • Exercise X. ■' 

groom ia^aftfldTihg ■ bone. (1$. Ia binding the saddle 


totbeborBe.) 


a 
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Have you tied those ropes well ? 

The waterman killed a scorpion in the bathroom. 

The day before yesterday the bearers killed a red scorpion. 

Did you kill that carpet-snake with a stick ? 

Have you ever killed a cobra ? 

Yesterday they went to Masnlipatam by boat. (Lit. Upon a boat.) 
Have you ever gone to Masulipatam or Ellore ? 

This evening I shall go to the Bazaar. 

When will he go to that village ? 

Will they go to the beach to-morrow evening ? (Lit. To near 
the sea.) ^ 

We have been to Ellore. 

Where are you going ? 

Have they all gone to Ellore ? 

Some went to Ellore, (and) some (went) to Bezwada. 

Having mounted his horse, he went to the fort. 

Having gone to the stable, ho mounted his horse. 

Having got on board the steamer yesterday, they all went to 
Madras. (Lit Having mounted the smoke-ship.) 

Head this letter. 

Have you ever read this book ? 

Please put these letters on my table. 

Have you put those papers upon my writing-table ? 

Put my walking-stick in that corner. 

Where have you put my umbrella ? 

Have you cut those pens ? 


Exercise XI. 

I am buying plantains* 

Will you buy this (she) buffalo ? 

Will you buy this cow ? 

I bought this cow yesterday. 

Where did you buy that cot ? 

I shall buy that carriage to-morrow. 

Are you buying those eggs ? 

Buy all those plantains. 

Have you eaten those mangoes ? 

His wife has had a girl. (Or. Has given birth to.) 
What did he say ? 

Do yoijt eat bread ? 

Have you ever eaten mangoes ? 

What are you eating ? 

The horse is kicking. 

Did you hear that noise ? 

Listen to me. (Lit. hear my word.) 

Does that horse kick ? 



Exercise XII. 


What are you doing ? 

He is taking his meals. (Lit He is making eating,) 

At what hour do they take their meals ? 

He took his supper at ten o'clock at night. 

Have you done that work ? 

Every day he writes several letters. 

Yesterday I wrote eight letters. 

Are you writing that letter ? 

Please write that letter quickly. 

I)o (thou) that work well 
jHe is writing letters. 

Are you cutting those mangoes ? 

When will you cut those flowers ? 

He cut all those mangoes. 

Have you put those letters in the post ? 

Put this letter in the post. 

Bhut that window. 

(Shut the door, and go quickly to his house. (Lit Having shut 
the door, go.) 

Have you poured water into the tub ? 

Pour out (some) water, and wash the boy's hands. (Lit. Having 
f poured water.) 

Pour (some) water on that plant. (Lit. To that plant.) 

He was very afraid of the gentleman. 

Hhve you opened that door ? Shut (it) quickly. 

Shut that window, and open this. (Lit. having shut.) 

Open this door, and shut that. (Lit. having opened.) 

Exercise XIII. 

The gentleman called you. What ! Do you delay ! (Lit, Make 
delay.) 

I called you many times. 

Did he call me, (or) did he call Rama ? 

Did they walk to the judge’s house ? 

Your honour saved me. 

He blessed them all. 

Oar master gets up at five o’clock. 

He got up at four o’clock in the morning. 

[Then they all got np, and went home. (Lit. Having got op.) 
The gentleman is calling yon. Get up ! Get up! 
jWhy are you crying ? 

That boy cried very much. 

He went to his house weeping. 
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Exercise XIV. 

He became Prime-minister, 

When will your (eMer) brother go to Madras f • 

Some man (or other) is coming. ^V. 

Please come to me at six o’clock this evening. 

Where ddes this road go to ? 

Where are you coming from ? Prom Haautipatatn ? - 
Where are you going to ? To Masulipatam * 

Munshi ! you came very late-this morning. After to-day come 
earlier. (Lit From to-morrow come quickly*) v 

When will that work be finished? To-morrow ? ; 

Go to him, and tell him that matter, and come back quickly . (Litl 
Having gone to near him, having told.) 

He was very grieved, and went away. (Lit He having become 
one-full-of-grief, went away.) 

Madras is a hundred and sixty miles from here. (Lit Madras to 
here is twenty dmadas.) 

How many rupees did you give (to) him ? 

Give (fo) me that umbrella. (To a menial .) 

Shall you go in for your b. a. degree this year? (Lit Shall 
you give your b. a. examination.) 

Please give me that walking-stick. (Lit. To my hand.) 

Have yon ever seen Masulipatam or Ellore ? 

Look ! look ! My horse has run away. Run ! Run I 
Has the cooly brought (some) sticks ? 

Go, and look. Perhaps the bearers have brought the palanquin. 
(Lit Having looked, come.) 

Exercise XV. 

He is bringing up that boy (as his own child.) (j lit* He is 
rearing-tor-.hiu^lf.) , , v 

He is writing a petition on his own behalf to the judge. 
is- writing-for-himself . ) 

Please take (for yowr$dfJ all that fruit. (.Lit those', 

He is pu\ting on his^ clothes. (£&: » He- is 

.clothes.) , . ■/ , ■ . • ■ v->. ' 

Read to yburself. (L#. ThoKread-for-your ' 
Have you taken that medicine ?< / > vr. - - •• ; 

B bw mucji With you take ^ 

Have youWtudied that science:?.::;:^ ^ : -Vv 
He is stndyisg f elugu very diligeii%. v/ 

Go to your father, and 

your father, fed-out-fi*^yoiiifelf:.tibat matter) 

Has he bought ^apersf {Lit, Having co»*) < 

Have, you taken w&y all that luggage ? (Qr fiBrnitfepei) j 
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Bring those letters. • 

Take away all these things quickly. 

Take this note to the clergyman’s house, .and vbring sin answer. 

{Lit. Having taken, bring.) 

These mangoes: have gojj4ta*ta»v Take (them) ftway. 

Whom did they get to, write that letter? (jW*. , By whom did 
they 03use'wiat .■.to he written ?) 

He had a nice box made/ and sent it to England. (Lit. Having 
caused-to-be-madeone good box, he caused (it) to be sent to 
England.) 

He was Very angry, when he heard it. (Lit. Having heard that 
thing, he was Very angry.) 

Yon are chattering very much. Be silent. 

Exercise XVI. 

E. Rhmasawmy ! Come here. 

S. Yes, Sir'. I am co'me, Sir. 

E. Has not the post come yet ? 

S. It has come. There are no letters for you, Sir. (Lit. There are 
not any letters in your name.) 

E. Look ! there are some letters on that table. Take (them), and 
put (them) in the post. (Lit. Having taken, put.) 

S. Very good. Sir. I will take (them), Sir. 

E. There is a great deal of dust upon this table. Dust (it). (Lit. 
There is much dust.) 

S. Very good. Sir. I have already dusted (it) several times. 

E. Bring those two chairs here. 

S. Look, Sir, The leg of this chair is broken. 

E. True. It is broken. Take it to the carpenter. 

Exercise XVII. 

E. Saddle my horse, and bring (it). (Lit. Havia^tied the saddle 
'to my home, bring.) 

S. Very well. Sir. I wul bring (it). 7'- 

E. Ydn ctoWot elean the. horse properly. Henceforth clean 
jprhjWiriy. (Lit. Yeware not rubbihgiwelkv^dr 
S.- Very good; From ■ Wttojf I will dean (it)yr$lksir. 

E. I ani'.>»imig7to go (me) 

. S. : Vety#*!*, m> i I-wilI<p|r ; (it), Sir. 

H^W^ere is' .his house _?/ ’ ' ; 

It is behind it ; 

'! (ML "Therbw f tae Government school.) ' ■ 

E. With whom ^dHh'yba^work formerly ?v (£#; ’Ibimeriy new 
. wboto-did yfoffto ifotk 1) 

S. With the clergyman. • 
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E. Is the Collector at home ? (Lit. In the house.) 

S. He is, Sir. Will you come in please ? I will tell master. 

E. Is (your) master taking his bath ? (Lit. Is the gentleman 
making bathing ? what ?) 

S. He is not taking his bath, but he has not dressed yet. He 
will come in a little time, Sir. (Lit. He has not yet put 
on his clothes.) 

E. Did he go to Katchery this morning ? 

S. No, Sir. He rode to the fort. (Lit. He did not (go). 

Having mounted the horse, he went to the fort.) 

E. Did (your) mistress also go ? 

S. She had a headache, and so she did not go. (Lit. Headache 
came to her.) 

E. Is she at home? (Lit. In the house.) 

S. She is ; but she is lying down. (Lit. She is, having lain down.) 

E. At what hour does (your) master go to Katchery ? 

S. Usually he goes at ten o'clock. 

E, Was he here yesterday, (or) did he go to Gudure ? (Lit. 

Was he in the village ?) 

S. He was here. (Lit. In the village only.) 

E. Will he be here to-morrow, or will he go out somewhere ? 

S. He will be here. Master is coming, £Sir. 


Exercise XVIII. 

]. Is that Zemindar a nice man f (Lit. A good man.) 

I. Yes, he is. (Lit. He is a nice man.) 

!. Is he kind to the poor ? (Lit. Is he one possessing mercv 
on the poor ?) 

[, Yes ; but he is not very rich. 

!. What sort of men are his sons ? 

[. They too are very nice men. 

. Are they both strong men ? 

[. The eldest is a stout man, but not strong; the other is 
very strong. (Lit. The first-he is one who possesses stout- 
ness of body, etc.) 1 

; HasMhny daughters ? (Lit. Are there any daughters to him ?) 
.. Yes. Bjour. (Lit There are four,) 

. Has helany good horses ? \ ■. ■ 

, fie ha^ several horses, but they, are not all good: some 
are good. 

. Is his 1 estate a good one? 

. The quality of the ground is good, but there are not many 
S* cultivators. . >.<;/ /»’$..* ; , . J 

; Are you a rich man ? t::. 

Oh! .Font you know ? I have enough fo* my w#ak (Lit/ 
There is not (to me) a want for food and clotheB.^ 
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B. Is your house a large one ? 

H. Yes. It is very large, but not pretty. {Lit. A very large 
one, but is not a pretty one.) 


Eierclse XIX. 

B. Haye you ever 4eenMasulipaiam or Ellore ? 

H. Y (Lit. I have seen.) 

E. Is Masulipatam a toVm ? 

H. Yes. It is. ‘ (Lii, A nice one.) 

E. In. what way (is it) nice ? (Lit. How a nice one ?) 

H. The streets are very broad. 

E. What sort (of town) is Ellore ? (Lii. Ellore is one of what 
sort ?) 

H, It also is very nice. 

E. At Bezwara where do they get vegetables from? (Lit. 
From where do vegetables come to Bezwara ?) 

H. Usually from these two towns, (i. e. Masulipafcam and Ellore.) 

E. Dear me! (It is) a great distance. Do things arrive there 
quickly from those two towns ? 

H. There are canals, and so they do arrive quickly. 

E. At what hour do the boats start ? 

H. About two or three o'clock. 

E/ Why is there no fixed time? (Lit. Why is there not a limit 
of time ?) 

H. The boats belong to Soucars, and so they do, as they like. 

4 (Lit. They arrange according to their wish.) 

E. Bqw ihuch do they charge per man ? (Lit. How much 
(money) do they take per man ?) 

H, That too they arrange, as they like' 

E. Do the owners of all the boats charge one rate ; or (do they 
arrange) that also, as they severally chose ? (Lil. Accord- 
ing to their several wishes.) 

H. Usually all charge one rate, but occasionally m rhfalry they 
; will ts»ko (p^ssenger^) for an anna even. 7 ' . 

Ei In put on the boats ? 

H. In "■ .-a-" ’ v- ‘ 

E. Have ihei% pn» Qf tn# W$, hereafter put 

H. They^baye air^ady P*fk them on ?. 




H. Our house-name is Vadlamannity. 

E. What village do you belong to ? (Lit Yours is which village ?) 

H. Ellore. 

E. Why have you come here ? 

H. A certain cultivator has brought a law-suit against my 
second [elder) brother in the Zillah court, and so I am 
come with him to give evidence. {Lit, About evidence.) 

E. How many brothers are there, including yourself ? {Lit Ye 
are how many brothers ?) 

H. Four. {Lit. We are four.) 

E. Where do you come ? {Lit. You are the one of what 
number ?) 

H. I am the third ? 

E, Is your eldest brother a village Accountant? {Lit Does 
your eldest brother do kernam work ?) 

H. No. He is a cultivator. {Lit. Ho does not do kernam 
work. He does cultivation.) 

E. What amount of land-tax does he pay ? 

H. Three thousand rupees a year. 

E. Does your younger brother know any English? {Lit. Does 
any English come to your younger brother ?) 

H. Oh I he has studied well, and passed two or three examin- 
ations. (Lit. Given.) 

E. What post has he now ? (Lit To him what work ?) 

H. He is Tahsildar of Gudivada. (Lit There is to himTahsildar’s 
work in Gudivada.) 

E. How much is (his) salary ? 

H. Three hundred (Rupees.) 

E. What does he get over and above (that) ? (This mems — How 
much does he get by bribes and presents ?) 

H. Oh, he is not that sort of man, Sir. He will riot take a bribe 
at all. 

E. When shall you go back to your village ? 

H. We shall go to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow# 

E. (Shall you go) by boat, or by bandy ? 

H. By boat, t have a little business in the Bazaar; so I will 
take leave. (Lit. To me some work is.) , w - 
E. Yery good. Salaam. 
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Exercise XXL 

E. What do you want, a pen ? 

M. No. A penknife. (Lit. I do not want a pen. I want a penknife.) 

E. Look 1 It is under that paper. (Lit. Behold I see.) 

M. I have got (it). This pen does not write well. May I cut it ? 
(Lit. It is obtained to me.) 

E. You need not cut it. I will give (you) a new one. Stop ! 

M. Very well, Sir. This pen is a very good one. It writes well. 

E. Can you write Tamil ? 

M. I can read Tamil ; but I cannot write (it). 

E. Do not read so quickly. Please read a little slowly. 

M. Very well, Sir, I will read slowly. 

E. You must correct my pronunciation very carefully. 

M. Very well, Sir. You are pronouncing nicely. There is 
no necessity to correct. 

E. You must not flatter in that way. I make many mistakes, so you 
must correct very diligently. (Lit. Many mistakes come.) 

M. It is not flattery, Sir. You do not make many mistakes. 
(Lit. Many mistakes do not come.) 

E. I am very tired now. I cannot read any longer. Let us stop 
here. You may go. (Lit. having gone, will you come ? Polite 
form of expression.) 

M. Very well, Sir. To-morrow I have some very special business, 
and so it is impossible (for me) to come as usual at six 
o'clock. Please grant me leave till two o’clock. 

E. Is it such a very special business f 

M.' Yes, Sir. To-morrow is my (deceased) father's annual 
ceremony. 

E. Very well. I will give (you) leave ; but do not come at 
two o’clock ; come at four o’clock. 

M. Very well. I will come at four o'clock, Sir. 

* Exercise XXII. 

E. To-morrow evening I must go to Ellore. Get bearers (for 
me.) (Lit. Bespeak.) (627.) 

B. Very well, Sir. At what time must we come, at two o'clock ? 
(Lit. At what hour f) 

E. Why? You need not come at two o'clock. You may come 
at four o'clock. (Lit. There is not necessity to come.) 

B. Very well, Sir. How many bearers do you want. Sir ? 

E. Six. 

B. Sir, your palanquin is a great weight. Six oannot carry it. 

E. Very well. Can eight carry it ? 

B. No, Sir- ■ Twelye can carry it. (Lit. They cannot carry). 

E.A11 right. Brihg twelve. 

B. Very well, Sif. 
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E. Have all the bearers couth ? 

B. Yes, Sir. (Lit. We have come, Sir.) 

E. Who is the head bearer ? (146.) 

B. I (am), Sir. 

E/ Put the palanquin outside. Dust the mnMjre^s (aria) pillows 
well, and put them in the palanquin. (Lit. Having 
dusted, etc.) . a.’. - ; V.' 

B. Very well. Sir. I want some money for oily. Sir, 

E. How much do you want ? Are four annas enough ? 

B. No, Sir. Please give me half a rupee. (Lit. It is not enough, Sir>) 
E. Very good. They must bring the oil very quickly. How 'far 
is the next stage from here ? (Lit. to here.) , 

B. Ten miles, Sir. (Lit. 5 cos.) 

E. Which way shall you go ? 

B. We shall go via Gudivada, Sir. (Or. By way of Gudivada.) 

E. Has the torch-bearer brought the oil ? 

B. Yes, Sir. We are (all) ready, Sir. (Lit. He has brought it. Sir.) 
E. Lift up the Palanquin. You must not shake. 

Exercise XXIII. 


N B. — In all Exercises consisting of a story, first a Literal 
Translation is given, and then a Free Translation. 

.Literal translation. A boy having gone to a garden, there 
having seen a good (piece of) fruit on a mango tree, went to 
cut it ; but there were thorn bushes round the tree, therefore 
having feared at those thorns, he Went away without Cutting for 
himself the (piece of) fruit. Then another boy having seen, that 
(piece of) fruit, not having feared, at the thorns, having climbed 
the mango tree, > having cut for himself the (piece of), fruit, ate it 
up. Therefore gain will accrue to brave men,. ,.«■ • 1 

Free translation. A boy went to a garden; and seeing 
there a nice mango upon a tree, went to gather it. But there 
were some thorn bushes round the tree ; so he wasafraid of them, 
and went away without gathering the mango. ,, Then another iboy 
saw the. mango, and . not being afraid of the thew^he elimbed 
the tree, and gathered the mango, . and: ate it up;; pms the 
brave mil succeed, /^Fortune favours theibrave.”) 

_ - ■ - '■■■ ■■. : "i Xiv.',.uV ,i 

.. LlTjfRAU Tl^SUTION, ‘ In t 
To]pm(thape were) two- spn^: ,He havia 
tohis big'^n, caused le^rning^ 

™ L few ^jtSjfeng. e^oj^d, 

lW;' 

ingi Was, 


be0am % ,i» ^.ftOQT- man, ,1’ne 
tharr wealth learning (is) good 


XXI?. 

res thpruvW^a learned man. 

his property 
the liable one. 
|§apsrty, 
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Free translation. In Benares there lived a learned man, who 
had two sons. To thp elder one. he gave all his.property, and to 
the yonnger one he gave, a good edneation. The elder one 
having expended all his property in a few days, became a poor 
maiix^.Thf gained much wealth by his 

learning, lived in coigfo#.: Hence learning is better than wealth, 

■ ■ - \ liercUe XXV. 

'■> ’ V '*ji • ;$■> •, ■ 1 * , 

Literal TflANsiiWft^N. king having -caused-tp-be-brought 
(262) a Margosa sigad, h^ii)g*Oaused-to-be-mad© (262) a- flower- 
bed with sugar in his palace, having put that seed in it, having 
poured rose-water, was rearing (it) very carefully. Afterwards 
upon that tree both flowers and fruit abounded. Then that king 
having Cause-to-be-brought one (piece of) fruit, put (it) into 
his mouth. But it was very bitter, but any sweetness did not 
appear. Therefore by the intercourse of good people bad people 
will hot let go their bad qualities. 

Free translation. A certain king procured a Margosa seed, 
and had a flower-bed made with sugar in his palace. In this he 
sowed the seed, and watered it with rose-water, and reared it 
very carefully. After a time there was an abundance of flowers 
ana fruit upon the tree. Then the king had a piece of the fruit 
brought to him, and put it in his mouth. But (in spite of all 
that had been done) instead of being sweet, it was still very 
bitter. Hence bad men will not get rid of their bad qualities 
by holding intercourse with good people. 

BxercUe XXYL 

Literal translation. In a jungle there was a tiger. It not 
have respected any amongst the beasts there, was troubling all. 
One day that tiger having seen an ox, (while) jumping upon it, 
by q|?tance having missed (its) aim, fell into a deep pit on the other 
side. {Then all the beasts having found it out, all having assembled, 
having come (to) there, having each taken up a stone, threw (it) 
upon it (v e. the! tiger). Afterwards that pit having become filled, 
(its) breath net having turned, the tiger died. Therefore even 
to a very strong man theenn^ity of many people is not suitable. 

Free translation. In jungle there was a tiger, 

which did not ^respect atiy ■ df/ : the other beasts there, but was 
continually feroubh^^ ' day tlustigersaw -an ox, and 

whilst .springing; ■■ ‘hais^ed its aim, and 

fell into a ^ si<^e ; Then all the p other 

beasts having^^ .assembled ^gethev^ ^md’-Vhnt to 

■ ; .tiger. 

lied it" fe ^ not advisable for even a very 

powerful man to have many enemids. 
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Exercise Will 

Literal translation. With a Sudra there was a black dog* 
He to make it white, having taken it each day to the river, was 
scrubbing it until many days, but it went not having become 
white. Therefore (we) must not make an attempt to do impos- 
sible works. 

Free translation. A certain Sudraiad a black dog. In order 
to make it white, he took itdaily to the river, and kept scrubbing 
it for several days ; but it did not become white. Hence we must 
not attempt to do impossibilities. 

Exercise XXVIII. 

Literal translation. One day some boys playing on the bank 
of a tank, having seen frogs in that tank, having taken stones, 
were throwing (them) upon them. Then one amongst those 
frogs having looked at those boys — “ 0 boys, striking us with 
stones is to you as play, but by it our lives are going'’ — thus said. 

Free translation. One day some boys whilst playing on the 
bank of a pond, saw some frogs in it ; and (so) they took some 
stones, and were throwing them at the frogs. Thereupon one 
of the frogs looking at them, said — “ 0 boys ! it is a sport to you 
to stone us, but it costs us our lives.” 

Exercise XXIX. 

Literal translation. A man* having seen a scorpion falling 
into the fire — by rescuing it merit will come — thus having thought, 
having taken hold of that scorpion, saved (it). It not having 
considered that kindness, by stinging his hand he suffered much 
pain. Therefore we must be very careful in doing a kindness 
to wicked persons. 

Free translation. A certain man saw a scorpion fall into the 
fire, and thinking that he would obtain merit by rescuing it, he 
took hold of it, and saved it. But instead of being mindful of 
the kindness, it stung his hand, and so caused him much pain. 
Hence we must be very careful in doing a kindness to wicked 
persons. 

Exercise XXX. 

Literal translation. A monkey having sat down on the bank 
of a well, eating a mango-fruit, peeped into, that well. Then his 
own shadow appeared in the water. Therefore — within another 
monkey is eating a mango r fruit ; having frightened it, let us 
take-for-ourselyes that fruit also-Hhus having thought, having 
opened (its) mouth, screamed out loudly. Then the frujtof its 
mouth having fallen into the well, by (its) sinking, that monkey 
grieved very much. Therefore by coveting the goods of others, 
one's own goods will go. 
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Free translation. A Monkey sat down on the bank of a 
well, and peeped into it, whilst eating a mango. Thereupon its 
own shadow was reflected in the water, and so it thought within 
itself — another monkey inside the well is eating a mango, if I 
frighten it, 1 shall get that mango also. The monkey therefore 
opened its mouth, and screamed out loudly. Then the mango 
which was in its mouth, fell into the water, and sank ; and so the 
monkey was greatly grieved* Hence by coveting what is ano- 
ther’s, we shall lose wnat is our own. 

Exercise XXXI. 

E. Who are you ? 

M. I am a shoemaker. 

E. Why have you come ? What do you want ? 

M. The Butler called me to repair the lady’s saddle. 

E. Very well. Go, and bring the saddle. (Lit. Having gone.) 

M. I have brought it, Sir. Look, Sir. There is a great deal of 
work to be done to it. (Lit. Behold ! There is much work.) 
E. Shew (me). All right. Take it home, and repair it, and bring 
it this evening. (Lit. Having taken, etc.) 

M. Very well. Sir. There is a great deal of work. It will not 
be finished by this evening. Sir. I will bring it without 
fail to-morrow evening. 

E. Is there so much work (as that) ? Shew (it to me) again. Yes. 
What you say is true. There is a great deal of work 
(to be done to it). You may bring it to-morrow. (Lit. The 
• word which you said is truth.) 

M. Very good. Sir. Please give me two rupees to buy leather. 

E. All right. I will (give). Look ! You must bring it without 
fail to-morrow evening. 

M. I will. Sir. (Lit. Your will. Sir.) 

i Exercise XXXII. 

E. How much wages do you ask a month ? 

S. I leave that to you, Sir. (Lit. Master’s will.) 

E. Very good. I will see the work you do, and pay you accord- 
ingly. (Lit. Having seen the work which you do, I will 
give you a pay which suits.) 

S. Very well. Sir. 

E. Do you know Tamil ? (Lit. Does Tamil coine to you f) 

S. No Sir, I only khow Telugu. (Lit. Tamil does not come, 
Sir. Telugu only comes.) 

E. To-morrow mortdngyou must wake meat fiveo’olock 
S. VeryWell, Sir. 

E.. What* o’clock' is it how ? (Lit. Now how many hours have 
been finished ? ) : < . • : ; 

S. Five o’clock, Sir. 
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E. Is it raining ? (Lit. Is ttife iMii\rttii^ng ?) 

S. It is not rainingnow, Sir*-,: flight^ bat 

has now stopped, (Lit. rained^) 

E* ; I am obliged to go to the Fort this, mQrnmg v . Go and see 
whether the groom is putting^the horse in the carriage* 
(Ui. It is necessary for this morning. 

Perhaps the horse-keeper is,tyiug;th$ horse ^ to the bandy, 
, having seen, come * j ^ 

S. He is putting (it) in, Sir.— To-d«y wife died, 

and so I want leave till to-morrow, 8Jr r ; ^ 

E. Ido not understand what you say. Bpeah a little more 
* . slowly. (Lit. The thing which you said was not kfiown 

(to me. Speak a little slowly.) * v ■/., v , : : 

S, I beg your pardon, Sir. I want leave to-day, Siiu. (Lit. 

Your will, Sir.) 

E. Why? # 

S. My elder brother's wife has died, and so I must go there, S|r. 
E. Very well. I (will) give you leave ; but you must come again 
to-morrow at ten o'clock. 

S. Thank you, Sir. I will come to-morrow without fail at 10 
o'clock. 

E. Who brought this note ? 

S. A peon brought (it), Sir. 

E. There is no answer. The peon may go. 

S. Very good, Sir. 

E. Whose is that walking-stick ? 

S. It is the peon's who brought that note. 

E. Call (him)-; Call (him). Perhaps^he has gone away* 

S. He has not gone yet, Sir. See he is (here.) ’ , i. 

Exercise mill; : ; *v’ r- ' 

Literal translation. In a village a man having brought a 
young snake, having poured milk for it continually, kept rArihg 
it. The snake which he had reared in a few days having become 
a big one, one day having raised (its):: 

ing se^n-.itj he hating -^greatly i&tef ^thttfr- 

snake, kissed (it), fhta&.'by 

fore (we) must not * jKJSsessing 

a bad disposition* £■**>. *•? /■; 

Peeb, ' 

snake, s^afl rj^ateid it; In a lew 

days the #hich H h e 

jmd/to^S^ it, 

Wh^upo^ r% ttaki ] iifiia filli £ratt>*ld^ fea died-" » Sente 

w^liodst up keep dbmpany''^^ -p«i^ tad 

dispb&tions? 
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Exercise XXXIV. 

Literal translation. A crow having laid eggs in a hollow 
of a banyan tree, went for food. Then a snake having come out 
of a hole which was under that tree, eat up all those eggs. 
The crow having seen it, having grieved very much, havingmadean 
endeavour to kill it, by there not being to it the power, not having 
thought anything, was considering (the matter). Afterwards, 
eome travellers having come into the tank which was near there, 
having taken off the pearl necklaces which they wore on the neck, 
having caused them to be on the bank, went to make bathing. 
Immediately that crow having come, having picked up with (its) 
beak one amongst the pearl necklaces which they kept upon the 
bank, let (it) fell into the hole under that banyan tree. Those 
travellers having seen that, having come immediately, having 
dug up that hole, having killed the snake, took away their jewel. 
Therefore strength of mind is strength ; but strength of body 
is not strength. 

Free translation. A crow laid her eggs in a hollow in a 
banyan tree, and went to get some food. Thereupon a snake 
came out of a hole, which was under the tree, and eat up the 
eggs. When the crow saw what had been done, it was very 
much grieved, and endeavoured to kill the snake ; but as it had 
not the power, it was considering the matter, not knowing what 
to do. Soon afterwards some travellers came to a pond which 
was in the vicinity, and having taken off the pearl necklaces 
which they wore on their necks, they put them upon the bank, 
and proceeded to bathe. The crow immediately came, and picked 
with its beak one of the pearl necklaces which they had put upon 
the bank, and dropped it into the hole under the Banyan tree. 
The travellers seeing it, went at once, and dug up the hole, and 
killed the snake, and took away the jewels. Thus strength of 
mind is true strength, not strength of body. 

Exercise XXXV. 

Literal translation. In a village there was a Sudra. With 
him there was a mungoose. He was rearing it very carefully. 
One day there came to him a work, by which it was necessary to 
go to another village* Therefore he went, having entrusted that 
mungoose to his wife. The next day she having put her child to 
sleep in a cradle, having put that mungoose as a guard near the 
cradle, went to come, having drawn for herself water. In that 
time a snake came to near the cradle, in which the child was 
sleeping. That mnngoose having seised that snake, having 
made it pfe^ h^^ it away, went, to near her, to 

make known to- the mother the thing whioh had taken place. 
Then she havmg seen the blood, ; which had stack to that 
mungoose's snout,— It has bitten and killed self's child- 
12 
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thus having thought, havingbeatenihat mungoose, killed (it). 
Afterwards having gone to the house, haying seen the child, 
which was sleeping happily in the cradle, and near the cpadle the 
snake, which the mungoose having sei^4 had^kiHndi (she) grieved 
very much. ^ ^ ; *■:** ' 

Pbbb translation; In a certain ^ss^a Sudra, 

who had a mungoose, which he resre#ve^ carefully. One day 
he had some business, which obliged kin# to go to^ Another * village ; 
so he left the mungoose in his wife^ Charge; &hd aefc off.> The 
next day she put her child to sleep in a cradle, andhaving 
put the mungoose near the cradle to guard it* she went to draw 
water. Just then a snake approached the cradle> in which the 
child was sleeping. The mungoose (at once) seized it, and 
having torn it to pieces, and thrown it away, went to the child's 
mother, to tell her what had taken place. As soon as she saw the blood, 
which was sticking to the snout of the mungoose, she thought'that 
it had bitten and killed her child, and so she beat the mungoose 
to death. Afterwards, when she entered the house, and saw her 
child sleeping happily in the cradle, and near it the Anake, 
which the mungoose had seized, and killed, she was very sorry. 

Exercise XXXYI. 

Literal translation. In a village a Sanyisi haying" got 
for himself much money, having changed it all as luokurs, 
having put those mohurs in torn cloths, having joined / them 
all together as one, having sewn a quilt, was spreading it As a bed- 
A bachelor some how or other having known that thing, ‘ haying 
designed to take for himself this quilt (after) having deceived him, 
having slowly approached near him, having beghtirtO do service as 
a disciple, by degrees made confidence in him toaccrh^. Afterwards 
to that S&nyisi there came a business, by which itw&s necessary to 
go to another village. Therefore having given td the hand M this 
bachelor his sacred box and all other things, he went, having taken 
him (the bachelor) with him; but that quilt Onlyiekil^elf carried. 
In this manner they having gone some di^t^C^ hA^ng! alighted in 
a certain village, having taken Jood^ hating tfere 

going in the way. Aftei?^ needle 

which had stuck in tie bundle, having drhyrny having 
shewn (it) to the ^Sanv^^ in 
the place in which they lodged* faring *an ^jk^eame. Then 
much (more), pohfidence accrued to 

that §any^si/ having 

which he bimeeUhfras carr j^^hewasw^ The 

anbgier vilkgfc' Wmtf taken 
fopd, ■haying (: «tarfced J were going that 

bachelor having taken pat of the bundle a little spoon which 
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was not theirs, having shown it to the Sanydsi, ran to come back, 
(after) having givealt^ ; ^ that San^si, having walked 

a little time, looked, round. Buiiuthe mean-time thathaohelor 
had ran Therefore (we) most be 
careful in reference to money. 

Pana TEAHsLATroN) 'In;.* certain village a Hermit having made 
a great detd of ^tnp^, changed it all into (gold) mohurs (=15 
rupees), andputtheminasomeold cloths, and sewed them all up into 
a quilt, ; which he was wont to use as a bed. Some how or other 
a Certain bachelor., found this out, and made a plot to deceive 
him/ ,afid "take away the quilt. Having therefore quietly gained 
access to hinji/ he waited on him as a disciple, and gradually 
gained his confidence. After a time, business obliged tbe Hermit 
to go to another village; and so he set out, and gave his sacred box 
and all other things into his disciple’s hands, but the qnilt only he 
carried himself. In this manner they went some distance, and 
then halted in a certain village, and took their food, and proceeded 
on their journey. Then the bachelor seeing a needle sticking in 
their bundle, drew it out, and having shewn it to the Hermit, ran 
and threw it down in the place in which they had halted, and then 
ran back again to the Hermit. Then the Hermit placed more 
confidence in him than before, and gave into his hand the mohur 
cmilt; a)ap, . which he had (hitherto) carried himself, and walked 
along ;wiHiout any incumbrance. The next-day they halted at 
afiopef -village, and after taking their food, started again, and 
pronged On their journey. That day too the bachelor took out 
of 'tfiMr bundle a little spoon, which did not belong to them, and 
having sn&wn it to the Hermit, ran off to give it (to its proper 
oUrnery. Sbon ’jafter the Hermit after walking on a little distance, 
lpoked aroun<f; but in-the-mean-time the bachelor had run off 
somewhere or. other. Therefore in reference to money we. muBt 
e;kerc£|e great care. ' 

*' Exercise H1TII. . 

Bi. Who is : thnS%WUvi» the verandah ? (Lit. Who is he, who is 

> ; j-' • • t ■ .> .r' •• 

Hv .So- 

E. ! What;£wp*fc^^ "*8^ what 

. •; '*■&&} . •** \ . . f 

H* I. appoin^dWiniltn ^ db^ whatever T toM>hiin. (Lit. To do the 

' ■ work,:which^''Smd')fe^ri.:.;'! : > : • ■ ■ ■ * .. 

E. Is he a trustworthy man ? i’. ft ; ;? 1 :,r . 

H. He ia the mpat trustworthy of ; all my ^ servants. >(J5ft, Amongst 

man.) '%■ ••• • y« */•> . 

E-iBowifmany/meift have jfcm. besides filtg li (Lit, how 

■ . many«Clivants are there yekW you f) 

H. Six* - " ’ ■' ■ s - - • 
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E. Why have you so many servants ? 

H. Dear me 1 Is there aot need (of them) ? 

E. What work do they all do ? 

H. One is a cook. (Lit. one who does cooking*) One is a man 
who brings vegetables from the bazaar. One is a water- 
man. Two are horsekeepers. One is a female who sweeps 
and cleans the house. (Lit. Smears it with cowdnng water*) 
E. But I suppose you have several horses. 

H. Oh, no ! I have only two (horses). 

E. Have you any cows, etcetera ? 

H. 1 have two cows. 

E. How many measures of milk do these cows give daily ? 

H. One gives two measures, and the second gives one measure. 

E. But why have you two horses ? 

H. Ono is for the carriage, and one for riding. 

Exercise \ Will I 

Literal translation. In a town to a Ohetty (there were) two 
sons. Ono day they both having joined together, went to a 
Komaty's house. At that time the people of that house having 
opened the door, had gone somewhere or other. Then the old one 
having seen the fact that no one was in the house, having kept 
the young one there, to make known to the people of the house 
the matter about which they came, himself went away. After- 
wards, the young one having stopped some time, owing to none 
of the people of the house coining, having stolen a cloth among 
the cloths which had been put to dry upon the line in that house, 
having put it under his arm, went (away). Having seen it, his 
parents not having punished him, having consented to that which 
he had done, rejoiced much. Afterwards, in a, few more days 
that boy not having known the harm which comes through theft, 
one day having gone to a rich man's house, having bored a hole 
at night, stole much money. Then the people of the*' house 
having seen him, having seized him, made (him) the charge of 
Government, (i. e. handed him over to the civil authorities.) They 
having made an enquiry, for fifteen years having put on fetters, 
put him to hard labour. That boy's parents having seen it, 
grieved very much. Therefore parents without being pleased at 
the theft which their children have committed, having punished 
them, must cause (them) to walk in a good way from childhood. 

Free translation. In a certain town there lived a man of the 
Chetty caste, who had two sons. One day they both went to- 
gether to a shopkeeper’s house y but just at that time the people 
of the house had gone away somewhere or ether leaving the door 
opefc Then the elder brother seeing that no one waaat home, 
left his younger brother there, to tell the people of the house the 
matter, about which they had come, and then went away. After 
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staying some time, the younger brother, as none of the people 
of the house came, stole one of the cloths which had been put 
to dry upon the clothes-line in the house, and putting it under 
his arm, walked off. When his parents saw it, instead of punish- 
ing him, they consented to what he had done, and were very 
much pleased. After a few days the boy not knowing the evil 
that results from thieving, went one day to a rich man’s house, 
and broke into it at night, and stole a great deal of money. The 
people of the house caught sight of him, and seized him, and 
handed him over to the police. The matter was inquired into, and 
he was put in fetters, and imprisoned for fifteen years. The boy's 
parents seeing this, were filled with grief. Therefore parents should 
not be pleased at any theft committed by their children, but should 
punish them, and make them walk in the right path from earliest 
childhood. 

Exercise XXXIX. 

Hjtrral translation. A washerman having asked for aj#the 
dirty cloths which were in the villages which were about that 
neighbourhood, in order to clean them, having put them on an ass 
which was strong, having taken them to (his) house, having washed 
(them) well, having bleached (them), having folded (them), having 
put (them) again upon the same ass, having taken (them), was 
giving to each his cloth. In this way even in old age that ass, great 
confidence in its master having accrued (to it), without any hind- 
rance to his work, kept carrying(it) on. Afterwards, one day that ass 
walked tottering, owing to there not being power in its body by 
reason of old age. Having seen it, that washerman, not having 
even a little considered one that for so many days had carried 
(burdens) without even being driven, being an ungrateful man, 
struck that ass a heavy blow with a stick. The beating in this 
manner for such a little fault a servant, which had ever served 
faithfully, is not good. Therefore all the people in the world 
blamed him. Therefore one must serve a lord to whom there is 
good wisdom ; but one must not serve a lord, who is foolish like 
this washerman* 

Pbjbe translation. A certain washerman collected for the 
wash all the dirty cloths from the neighbouring villages, and 
put them on a strong donkey, and took them (away) to his home. 
After he had washed, bleached, and folded them, he put them 
again upon the same donkey,; and took them, and distributed them 
to their several owners. In this way the donkey, which put 
great confidence in its master, carried on even in its old age its 
masters work, without any let or hindrance. As time went on, 
the donkey one day walked with tottering steps, a* it felt very weak 
through old ego. When the washerman saw it, instead of treating 
with consideration one that had for so long carried burdens so 
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willingly (Lit. without; even being driven along), he was most 
ungrateful, and struck the donkey a heavy blow with his stick. 
It was very wrong to strike in this manner for such a little fault 
a servant that had always served (its master) so faithfully ; and 
so every one blamed him. Thus we must seek to serve a wise 
master, not a foolish one like the washerman. * 

tiierclse XL. 

E. You know the Brahmins in this country have privileged 
villages, and glebe lands. Who gave them to them ? (Lit. 
In this country there are to the Brahmins Agraharams and 
m&nyams, is it not so ? They (are) those which who gave ?) 
H. Pashas bestowed them upon some, and Zemindars upon others. 
(Lit. (some are) those which Pashas gave to some, (others 
are) those which Zemindars gave to some.) 

E. In bestowing these lands, did they give them on a small quit 
rent, or with a fee upon it ? 

H. & some (they gave them) on a small quit rent, to some with 
a fee upon it. Each got as luck would have it. (Lit. To 
them severally as their fate was, so it was obtained.) \ 

E. Who gave these domains to the Zemindars ? 

H. These too were the gifts of the Pashas. (Lit. (These are) those 
which Pashas gave to them also.) 

E. Did Zemindars also formerly pay land-tax to the Nabob f 
H. Some did, and some did not. (Lit. There were some paying, 
there were some not paying.) 

E. Why did some not pay ? 

H. The Pashas shewed this favour to some. (Lit. To the Pashas 
favour towards some accrued.) 

E. But now do they all pay land-tax to Government ? 

H. Whoever did not pay it formerly, does not pay now. ! 

E. Why did the Nabob or the Zemindars give to the Brahmins 
these lands, Agraharams, etc. ? ' & . 

H. They made the Pundits hold learned disputations, and reward- 
ed them in proportion to their learning; ■ : A * / 

E. Is the Nabob now in the habit of giving them to any one ? 

H. I do not know about the Nabob, but his Dewan gives them. 
E. Does he give them with or without the Nabob's knowledge ? 
(Lit. The fact that he gives, (is it) having informed the 
Nabob, or not hating informed ?) 

H. I do not know. ■>. , V- - * 

ExercheXLI. - v. : • ; 

Literal translation. Jl- , in 
which he himself was, not /havipgvprog^^ 
village^ |5Ehen on the way having seen a bundle wliiok hhd feijlen 
(Lit. itjpch was having fallen,) under a tree on the bankfpf a tank, 
hayiS^*»pened it, aa (he) looked, there were some cloths in it,t 
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and a bag, in which there were two hundred pagodas (i. e. S. 15 
pieces)* Having taken them, having again started, having gone 
into the village, to which he was going to make trade, as soon as 
(he) made known this thing to those village-people, the owner of 
the money having* coftie, having made known to him fully the 
fact that he had come/ having forgotten it (i. e. the bag) upon the 
t bank of a tank on the Way, as he was coming from another village, 
as he shewed proof, he gave away that bundle to him. After- 
wards, the owner of the money having opened the bag of pagodas 
which was in that bundle, as he proceeded to give to that benefactor 
twenty pagodas, he did not consent to take them; therefore he 
proceeded to give him ten pagodas. By his not consenting to 
.this also, having thrown down that bundle, as he spoke harsh 
words, having taken those ten rupees, he divided them amongst 
the poor. Therefore (we) must make an endeavour to do a return 
kindness to those, who have done a kindness (to us). 

Free translation. A merchant not being able to carry on 
trade successfully in his own village, went to another village. 
On the road he saw* a bundle, which had fallen down under a tree 
on the bank of a pool. When he opened it, and looked, there 
were in it some cloths, and a bag containing two hundred pagodas. 
He took the things, and starting off again, went to the village in 
which he was going to trade. As soon as he had informed the 
village people of the circumstance, the owner of the goods came, 
and gave him a detailed account of how he had, whilst coming 
from a certain village, forgotten the bundle, (and left it) upon the 
ba'nk of a pool in the way. As he gave satisfactory proofs (of the 
truth of the Statement), he gave him the bundle. Thereupon the 
owner of the goods opened the bag of pagodas, which was in the 
bundle, and proceeded to present his benefactor with twenty 
pagodas , but he did not consent to take them. He then offered 
him tjen ; ;but as he still refused, he threw down the bundle, 
and began tp upbraid him. So he took the ten pagodas, and 
divided them amongst the poor. Thus we must endeavour to 
requit our benefactors. 

Exercise UII. 

Literal translation At a certain time a louse having come 
into the iq^ti^ss, bp which a king was accustomed to lie, — having 
lay hid in that mattress on one side, without it being known to 
any one, — having waited until the king having come at night, 
having lain down, went to sleep, shaving gently bit the king, 
after he had gone to sleep, —having sucked (his) blood, as much 
as it waited for itself* after its stomach was full, wa& happily 
rna^W its idwe^ing on one side in that mattress, ' While (things) 
we^ th?^ onq.aAy a bug, living come to near that louse, having 
made friendship with it, as it beggedior itselfitlso to live in that 
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mattress, it consented to that word. Therefore that bug also 
having stayed on one Bide in that mattress, — the king having 
come that night, having lain down, before (he) went to sleep, 
having gently bit his body, began to drink (his) blood. He was 
then awake, so having risen quickly, having caaBed a light to be 
brought, before he looked, that bug having entered some where or 
other into the crevices of the cot which was under the mattress, 
went having became invisible (i. e. disappeared,). Afterwards, 
during the time that the king, having lifted up the light, was 
searching all the mattress, that louse not having run off to the 
other side, — having stuck to the mattress, until he, having searched 
on the four sides, looked, — at length began to run away, directly he 
brought the light near it. Therefore having seized, he killed it. 
The bug having bitten the king, — having by its carefulness entered 
into a crevice, before (he) brought the light, — having escaped,- — 
was safe. Afterwards, when the king, having lain down again, 
had gone fast asleep, — having bitten his body, — drinking his 
blood, it was living happily in that mattress, just in the way in 
which the louse was formerly living. Therefore those to whom 
there is care beforehand will be happy. 

Free translation. Once upon a time a louse having got into 
a mattress, upon which a king was accustomed to lie, lay con- 
cealed in one side of it, without any one knowing it It waited 
until the king had come at night, and lain down, and gone to 
Bleep ; and after he had gone to sleep, it bit him gently, and 
sucked as much blood as it wanted, and after its stomach was 
full, it remained comfortably in one side of the mattress. When 
matters stood thus, one day a bug' came to the louse, and striking 
up a friendship with it, requested that if also might live in the 
mattress, to which the louse consented. Thus the bug also remain- 
ed in one side of the mattress. When the king came, and lay down, 
the bug bit him gently, and began to drink his blood, .'before 
he had gone to sleep. The king was then awake, and so he rose 
up directly, and got a light ; but before he could look, the bug had 
entered one of the chinks in the cot, which was under the mattress, 
and disappeared. During all the time that the king was holding up 
the light, and searching all the mattress, the loose did not run off, 
but stuck to the mattress, until the king, after searching on all four 
sides, looked (where it was) ; and then, directly he brought the 
light near it, it began to run away. The king therefore seized it, 
and killed it. The bug after biting the king, took care to get 
into a chink of the cot, before he brought the light; and so it 
escaped, and was safe. When the king had lain down again and 
gone fast asleep, it bit him, and thus drinking his Wood, lived 
happily iii the cot, as the louse formerly had lived. Thus those 
will, prosper who exercise forethoughts 
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Exercise XL 111. 

Literal translation. In a hamlet there was a Sudra. He 
was rearing a monkey and a goat. As (things) were thus, when 
there came to him a business, on account of which it was necessary 
to go to another village, having tied up for himself a bundte of 
rice and curds, he also took with him the goat and the monkey. 
Afterwards, as there, was a tank in the way, having stayed there, 
having tied up the goat and the monkey to a tree on the bank of 
the tank, having put the bundle of rice and curds near them, 
having himself descended into the water, having rubbed his teeth, 
by the time that he came again to the bank, the monkey having 
eaten up all the rice and curds, having smeared on the mouth of 
the goat the curds which had stuck to its paws, was itself sitting 
at a distance, like one that did not know any thing. By the time 
that the Sudra having come, looked, there was not one grain even 
of the rice, which he had gone and left on the bank. On the mouth 
of the goat only there was sticking (some) curds. Therefore 
although that goat Had not done any fault, he not having considered, 
having conceived great wrath, beat it well. Therefore foolish 
masters do not consider justice and injustice. 

Free translation. In a certain village there was a Sudra, who 
was rearing a monkey and a goat. When matters stood thus, 
some business arose, which obliged him to go to another village ; 
and so he tied up some rice and curds in a bundle, and took with 
him the goat and the monkey. After some time, he stopped at a 
pool which was on the road side, and after tying up the goat and 
the monkey to a tree on the bank of the pool, he put the bundle 
of rice and curds near them, and went down into the water, and 
cleaned his teeth. By the time that he returned to the bank, the 
monkey had eaten up all the rice and curds, and smeared on the 
mouth of the goat the curds which had stuck to its paws, and was 
sitting t down a long way off, as if it knew nothing about it. When 
the Sudra returned, and looked (at the bundle), there was not 
even one grain of the rice, which he had left on the bank, but 
on the mouth of the goat only some curds were sticking. (Here- 
upon) he did not stop to consider but was very angry, and gave 
the goati a good thrashing, v though it had not committed any 
fault. Thus foolish masters do not consider the justice orin- 
justice of their actions. t ; , ■ * 

Literal translation. .A Brahmin having married ft virgin in 
childhood,, by there* not being a f amil jr to him fora longtime, 
married <ww>ther virgin. There not having been (any) children to 
that wi& Also until many days, at length a sou was born. The 
husband and wife having both reared him with much fondness, 

13 
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although he did anything, haying agreed to it all, when anyone 
was angry with him, they used to abuse them. In proportion 
as they acted thus, he having presumed still more, began to 
do bad works not only in the house, but outside also. Then 
all the village people not having been able to bear the wicked- 
ness which he was doing, having come to his parents, as (they) 
spoke, then too they not having said anything to their son, 
began to abuse the village people even. Afterwards upon that 
boy acting in the same way another day, the village people 
having seized him, when (they) beat (him) well, the parents having 
come, having seen the fact that they had beaten him, not having 
been able to do anything, grieved very much. Therefore when 
children have done bad works, parents having watohed, must 
immediately check (them). 

Free translation. A Brahmin married a girl in childhood, 
and as he had no family by her for a long time, he married a 
second wife. She also had no children for a long time, but at 
length a son was born. Both husband and wife petted him very 
much. Whatever he did, they consented to it; and when 
anyone was angry with him, they even use to abuse them. The 
more they acted in this way, the more presumptious he was, and 
began to play his pranks not only at home, but out of doors. Then 
the village people being no longer able to bear his evil ways, came 
to his parents, and complained to them ; bub they did not rebuke 
their son, and even began to abuse the village people. Soon 
afterwards, when the boy on another occasion acted in the same 
way, the village people took him, and gave him a sound thrashing. 
When the parents came, and saw. that they had beaten him, they 
were filled with grief, but were not able to say a single word. 
Honce when children have done wrong, their parents should be 
on the look out, and check them immediately- 

Exercise XLV. 

Literal translation. In the Anga country a Brahmin had 
two wives. The elder one only of them had one son. Owing to 
the younger one having no family at all, she too having regarded 
this child as her son, was rearing him. In this way for seven 
months those two (women) by turns having put this child on 
the lap, were rearing him, without ever putting him down. 
At this time that Brahmin having placed his wives behind him, 
started from his house, to go on a pilgrimage to Rim&severam. 
After having journeyed for a few days, he died on the way. 
Tt$% both his wives having carried that boy, by the time that 
went a little way, there appeared an Agraharam. On 
. account of their village being a great distance from there {Lit. 
To there), not having been able to carry that child such a 
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distance, they were living in that Agraharam for many days. As 
things were thus, by reason of a quarrel having arisen after a 
few days between these two one with another, when the real 
mother (Lit, The mother who bare him.) called, the younger 
(wife), having made that he should not go, having taken (him) 
with her, when (she) was going away, the elder (wife) 
having gone to the village Munsiff, made a complaint about 
this matter. Then he having called them both to make an en- 
quiry, as (he) asked, by its appearing by the words of the elder 
one, that the elder one was the real mother, and by the words 
of the younger one, that the younger one was the real mother, 
any certainty (in the matter) was not known. At that time the 
village Munsiff, to find out the truth of it, having considered the 
matter very deeply, at length having decided that they, having split 
the son, having made each a half, should give each a piece (of it) 
as he told (his decision) to them, the younger one, having shut her 
mouth, was silent. The elder one bringing a pot-full of water 
to her eyes, wept. In reference to this splitting and giving 
the child, the younger (wife), without grieving as the elder one 
grieved, consented to it. Therefore the Munsiff having perceived 
the truth, having handed over that boy to the elder (wife), 
having punished the younger one, sent them away. Therefore 
in proportion as (a man) has considered well, the truth will 
come out. 

Free translation. A Brahmin in the Anga country had two 
wiyes. The elder one only had a son. As the younger one had 
no* family at all, she nursed the child, regarding it as her own 
son. In this way for seven months the two women took the 
child in their laps by turn, and nursed him, without ever putting 
him down on the ground. About this time the Brahmin taking 
his wives with him, started from home, to go on a pilgrimage 
to B&Ai&severam. After having travelled for a few days, the 
Brahmin died on the road. Then his two wives carried the boy, 
and after they had gone a little way, they came in iight of an 
Agrah&ram. As their village was a great distance off, and as 
they were unable to carry the cUpl such a distance, they stayed 
for several days in the Agrahiram. When matters stood thus, 
after a few days a quarrel arose between the women, and so when 
the real mother called the child, the younger wife prevented his 
going, and (soon after) went off, taking him with her. There- 
upon the elder wife went to the village Munsiff, and made a 
complaint about it. He at once called them both, in order to 
make an enquiry (into the matter) ; but as he questioned (them), 
he could not arrive at any sure conclusion, for from what the 
elder wife said, it appeared as if she were the real mother, and 
from what the younger wife said, it appeared as if she were the 
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real mother. Then the Munsiff after much deep thought to find 
out the truth of the matter, decided that they should chop the son 
in half, and give one piece to each of the women. When he in- 
formed them of this decision, the younger wife said nothing, 
and remained silent. The eyes of the elder wife streamed down 
with tears. The younger wife did not grieve as the elder one 
did about chopping the son, and giving (the pieces), but con- 
sented to it. The Munsiff therefore perceiving the true state of 
the case, delivered over the child to the elder wife, and after 
punishing the younger one, sent them away. Thus in proportion 
as we investigate, the truth will come out. 

Exercise XLYI. 

Literal translation. A Sudra had a Bhe-bnffalo. It always 
used to give a measure of milk. He having sold that milk 
for two pence, was making his living by it. When (things) 
were thus, one day he having made reflection , — “ If I sell the 
u milk which this buffalo gives, two pence only, you know, are 
“ being obtained daily. By this I shall not become a rich man. 
“ Therefore if I, having cut its udder, having taken all the milk 
f< which is within, sell at one time, much wealth will come to me” — 
“ thus having reflected, he cut that buffalo's udder. Then, upon his 
looking inside, by reason of nothing else having appeared, except 
blood and flesh, he grieved greatly at the work which he had done. 
Therefore much loss will come to those who are not satisfied. 

Free translation. A certain Sudra had a buffalo, which 
always used to give a measure of milk. He used to sellihe,milk 
for two pence, and thus gained his livelihood. When things were 
thus, one day he considered the matter, and made the following 
reflection, — “ If I sell the milk which this buffalo gives, I daily get 
two pence only, you know. In this way I shall never become a 
rich man. If I cut open its udder, and take and sell at one time 
all the milk within it, I shall get a great deal of money. So be 
cut open the buffalo's udder. But when he looked inside, and saw* 
nothing else but blood and flesh, he was sadly grieved at what he 
had done. Thus those who are ^t satisfied (with their present lot) 
will suffer much loss,, < i y ■ 

/'.V Exercise XMI1. *y - •- \ ’ 

R. Who is that, knocking at the doer ? 

Br. Iam Bramhayya. 

R. Yon (is it)r i thought it #as apmeboiiy else. {Lit. Somebody 
^^^^ther^rWait l i anrcomi&g. Coraeim please. Sit down. 

V ’lYb&fc have you ?. ' fepoa 

Br. No^ingvpariibular. I have (only) odme to sefe ^ou. {Lit. 

Theteis not anything. I have only come lor your visits) 
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R. When I sent a message (for you) the day before yesterday, I 
suppose you were not at home. 

Br. It was so, Sir. If I had been at home, should I not have 
come ? 

E. Yes. If you had been at home, you would certainly have 
come. There is no doubt about that. I merely asked (the 
question.) Where had you gone ? 

Br. I had gone to another village. 

R. What about ? 

Br. I went, because I wanted some rice for our son's wedding. 
(Lit, Some rice having been wanted.) 

R. When are you going to celebrate the wedding ? 

Br* We must celebrate it in the month Jeyshta. 

R. Has Rungayya given (you) the rupees, which he ought to 
give you ? 

Br. Why of course he has not yet given (them.) If he had 
(given,) should I not have paid off my debt to you. (Lit. 
your debt.) 

R. What conclusion have you come to about the matter ? (Lit. 
What have you considered ?) 

Br. I have not come to any conclusion. (Lit. To me anything 
was not thought.) If you come once, perhaps he would be 
afraid, and give (them to me); but otherwise, I do not see 
any way in which he will give them. (Lit. A way by which 
he will give them, does not appear.) 

R: he gives them to you in that way, will you pay off your 

debt to me ? (Lit My debt.) 

Br. What doubt is there about that ? Directly he has given them, 
you take them. 

R. Look here ! If you do not give them (to me), when you want 
*, (it) again, a loan will not be forth-coming. 

Br. Let it be so. Sir. (Lit Allow it to become so.) 

R. If you wait a few days, and (then) come, we will both go to 
his house. (Para. 710)* 

Br. Very good. Sir. When shall y go to Mr. JuggarAzu's house ? 

R. How can we go now ? Wherrhe came here, you did not come. 
Do you now'^ome, and bother me (to go) ? 

Br. When did he come ? When did I not come ? 

R. He came the day before yesterday, (euad) then you did not 
come. . •; 'O'v. •, * i \ 

Br. The day before yesterday I had gone away to another village. 
If I had been \m ; the village, should I not have ? 

R. • • Ye*k Tha.fr : i*< If you had bee^ ai hozuiei.yoti would 
, ^cfeoc^niy^ faaVe*^ you had come the day before 
yesterday, I too would have made a request(on your behalf) . 
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Br. Will lie come to day ? 

R. I do not know. If he does come, he does. If he does not, he 
does not ! {Lit. Any thing whatever ! If (he) comes, he 
may come ; otherwise, no.) 

Br. If he does not come to day, when else will there be an 
opportunity for seeing him ? 

R. When it is convenient to us, then we will go. (But) if in the 
mean time he comes here, we shall see him here. 

Br. I will now take leave, Sir. 

R. What hurry is there ? Stay a little longer, and then you may 
go. Stop please. What are you going to do, when you get 
home ? 

Br. Nothing particular. My son-in-law has come ; (and) he is 
alone, if he had not come, I would have stayed in accord- 
ance with your wishes. 

R. Must you really go ? (i. e. of necessity.) 

Br. Yes, Sir. He is alone. 

R. After having talked to him for a little time, will you come 
(here) again ? 

Br. If it is convenient to come to-day, I will (come). If not, I will 
come to-morrow. 

R. Look ! You must come to-morrow at any rate without fail. 

Br. I will certainly come. 

R. Should you perhaps forget and fail to come, just see, if I 
(ever) speak to you again ! 

Br. Very good. Sir. # ' 

R. When you come, bring your sou-in-law also with you. 
Would he come ? {Lit. Come, having called your son-in- 
law too.) 

Br. I do not know. If he will come, I will bring him. 

R. No, no. You must some how or other bring him. 

Br. Why are you so anxious about him ? {Lit. Such a necessity 
with him (is) what ?) 

R. There is nothing particular. But I must see him. 

Br. Well ! He is a well read map, and therefore one that ought to 
be seen. 

R. With whom did he read ? # 

Br. He read with G&nugapfiti V enkatashi strulu . 

R. Is he an able man ? (i. e. G. V enkat ash£s trulu . ) 

Br. Dear me ! He is a learned man in the four Shatters. Do not 
you know him? 

R. I do know him, but not very well. If we ipvite (him), will he 
qome to our house ? 

Br,- If he has nothing else to do, he will come ? What doubt 
is there of that ? 
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R. Will you then invite him to come with you ? (Lit. Will you 
come, having called him ?) 

Br. Ought not you to come too, Sir ? If you came and invited 
him, he would come without fail. 

R. There is no reason why I should not come ; hut to-day an 
important person will come here, and on account of that, 
I must stay at home. If you invite him, will he not come ? 

Br. He would come ; but my inviting him will not be so polite. 
If it were to my own house, it would not matter. 

R. Do not do it then to-day. To-morrow we will both go 
together, and invite him. (Lit. Having invited, come.) 

Br. Let it be so then. Please give me leave. I will go (now), 
and return again to-morrow. 

R. Very well, go ; but you must come again. (Lit. Having 

gone; come.) 

Exercise XLYIII. 

E. RAmasawmy ! you must go before me to Bezwara. 

S. Very well. Sir. I will go, whenever you wish. Sir. 

E. Very good. Start off on Thursday at mid-day. 

S. When will you start, Sir ? 

E. I shall start on Monday, and shall arrive there on Tuesday. 
By the time therefore that we get down from the boat, 
you must have ready there eight bearers, and two palan- 
quins, and four coolies with yokes. 

S. Very well, Sir. 

E. Directly you have gone to Bezwara, you must procure eight 
bearers, and one torch bearer, for (your) Mistress to go to 
Guntoor by palanquin. 

S. Do you not require bearers for yourself ? 

E. I shall go on horseback, and so I shall not want bearers. 

S. If I make enquiries all by myself in the village (i. e. Bezwara), 
',it will be difficult to get bearers. If you give me a note 
to the Tahsildar there, it would be a good thing, 

E. Very good. I will (so give), but you too must go, and 
speak to him. 

S. Very well, Sir. 

E. As soon as wfeget down from the boat on Tuesday, you 
must have^^ery thing) cooked and ready, so that all the 
servants may take their food without delay. That very day 
you must all cross the Kistna (river), and go in the 
evening to Mungalagiri. 

S. Very well, Sir. I will get every thing ready, just as you 
say. (Lit. Exactly according to that, having made all 
things ready, I will keep them, Sir.) 

E. AU right ; but you must order two bandies for our luggage to 
go to Guntoor. 
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S. There is no necessity to order them in Beawara, Sir ? 

E. Why ? Will it be difficult to cross the Kistna ? 

S, It is true that there is a ferry boat to carry the bandies across, 
but putting them on and getting them off is a great 
deal of trouble. (Lit. There is a ferry boat indeed.) 

E. What other contrivance is there for it ? 

S. If we cross the Kistna, and (then) enquire for bandies, 
they can be easily obtained. 

E. All the villages there are hamlets. Where can bandies come 
from ? {Lit. All those there are hamlets. Bandies are 
those of what place ?) 

S. The return bandies will be there, which have come from Gun* 
toor. We may enquire for them. 

E. All right. They are return bandies, and so they will be 
got for less hire too. 

S. What you say is, (very) true, Sir. {Lit. That word is truth.) 

E. Wo shall come to Mangalagiri at eight o'clock at night on 
Wednesday. 

S. Very well, Sir. By the time that you come, must I have tea 
etcetera ready ? 

E. Why do you ask like that, just as if you were a new servant? 
Do you not know ? Shall we come, and remain (just as 
we are,) fasting ? 

S. Yery well, Sir. I understand. 

E. At dawn on Thursday, as soon as our breakfast is finished, 
you and Ayah may go with the bandy to Guntoor. 
We shall start about eight or nine o'clock and come; 
so take care that every thing is ready in our lodging, 
by the time that we come. 

Exercise. XL1X. 

R. Hallo, Krishnayya-g&ru 1 It is many a day, since I saw you* 
Where have you been for such a long time? I have xio|| 
seen you anywhere. (Lit. You have not been appeal' in gV|; 

Kr. Oh ! Don't you know ? I have been away to get a Uvel^I^fe- 
(Lit. For the nourishment of my stomach.) ; i> : 

R. Where are you coming from now ? (Lit: Your cominjp$s from 
where?) 

Kr. From our own village. 

R. Are all your people well ? 

Kr. By your favotr they are all welL 

R. Are Saahayya-g&ru and all the rest weHi ^ 

Kr. Now they have become yery rich people. Did not yon know it ? 

Is it so ? It Is wonderful how such pdor people have become 
rich f {LUi * How to such poor people ysrefilth, came;) 
Wbafc, bonder is it ? This year all thfeir lands* yielded well 
Through this they got a lot of money. . 
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R. Do you know how (the land) yielded in our village ? 

Kr, I do not know how it yielded. 

R. Do you know at all, whether our son is in the village, or not ? 

Kr. I do not think he is. (Lit. It is that ho is not.) 

R. Did you not hear, where he had gone ? 

Kr. No. (Lit. I did not hear.) 

R. Where are you going now ? (Lit. Where go you now ?) 

Kr. I am going to our daughter's village. 

R. Will you find out for me, when Jaggar£zu-g£ru's daughter’s 
marriage will take place there ? (Lit. When they will make.) 

Kr, Yes, with pleasure. (Lit. Ah ! what (hinderance is there) 
to that? Having found out, I will come. 

R. Have you found out who those people are, who have come 
along with you ? 

Kr. I do not know who they are, but they are very nice people. 

R, When shall you come back again ? Will it be in a month's 
time ? (Lit. Will a month suit ?) 

Kr. Why a month, Sir ? I shall come in five or six days. 

R. When you come, will you come to our village ? 

Kr. Jf I come this way, I will not fail to come to your village. 

R. Do come this way. 

Kr. Certainly. This road is the best one for mo ; but I do not 
know if my daughter likes it, or not. 

R. I do not know how that may bo j but if you do come at all, do 
not go away without coming to our village. 

Kr. Why do you speak so ? If I come this way, should I go 

> away without coming (to see you)? I shall certainly come. 
(Lit. What is that ? You speak so, do you ?) 

It. Very good. Go, aud (then) return here. Only do not forget 
what I have said. 

Exercise L 

i 

E. I have heard, that in this country goldsmiths must not ride 
in palanquins. Why (is this) ? (Lit. Must not mount 
palanquins, thus I have heard.) 

II. From ancient times there has been no custom according to which 
they may ride (in them). For some reason or other, thus 
it has come to pass. 

E. Is it only the palanquin, or is there anything else ? 

H. They must not do certain other things. Shall I tell you 
what they severally are ? 

E. Tell me clearly, what they aro. I think that I have never yet 
heard them. 

H. They must not whitewash the outside walls of their houses, 
on festive occasions, as marriage, etc, or at ordinary times. 

E. Tell me what else they must not do. 

14 
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H. They must not tie garlands and flowers to the outside door- 
way of their houses. (Lit. Of house.) 

E. I think that some one has already told me this. If there is 
any thing more, tell me. 

ff . At a wedding they may have a band played in the house ; 
but they must not have it played outside. (Lit. They may 
play a band.) 

E. If they do these things, will any one be the loser ? (Lit. Will 
any one's money go ?) 

H. No one will bo the loser. But for some reason or other from 
ancient times such has been the custom. (Lit. So it 
has been going on.) 

E. Do you think that it was decreed by any one, that they 
might do one thing, and might not do another? (Lit. 
They may do in this way, and they may not do (in that), 
thus it was determined by some-one, — thus it is thought 
to you?) 

II. I do not think that it was decreed by any one. I think it is 
only custom. 

Exercise LI. 

Literal translation, In an A grab Aram there was a Brahmin, 
He had one son. One day having put his son behind (him), as lie 
was going to a village, that boy cried out in jest thus — " 0 father, 
a tiger has come.’' Then as the father Imving turned round, 
looked, there was not a tiger, or any thing of the kind. Afterwards, 
when they had gone a little distance more, a tiger having come, 
seized that boy. Then too, just as ho had cried out before, he 
cried out thus — “ A tiger has come.’L Just as before, now too he 
is crying out in sport — thus having thought, the father did not turn 
round. Therefore no one will believe the words of liars. 

Free translation. In a certain village there lived a Brahmin, 
who had one son . As he was one day going to village, taking his son 
with him, the boy cried out in sport — “ 0 father, a tiger has 
come.” When the father turned round and looked, there was no 
tiger, or anything of the kind. Afterwards, when they had gone 
a little further on, a tiger really came, and seized the boy. Here- 
upon he cried out, just as before — A tiger has come." The father 
thinking that he was crying out in sport, as he had done before, 
did not turn round, Thus no ono will believe what liars say. 

Exercise LII. 

Literal translation. One day two boys went to a garden. 
One of them having seen upon a tree some good pieces of fruit, 
went to cut thenr. Then the second one said — “ Hallo ! Be 
careful ! If the gardener sees you, he will beat you." Neverthe- 
less that boy hot having listened to his words, having climbed the 
tree, having cut the fruit, came. In the meantime the gardener 
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having come, having asked thus — “ Why did you cut these pieces 
of fruit” — seized him, . To that the boy having said — “ I did not 
cut this fruit. He having cut them,, gave them to my hands”— 
as he pointed out (to him) the friend who had given him good 
advice, the gardener having seized (him), beat him. Therefore we 
must not make the intercourse of wicked people. 

Free translation. One day two boys went to a garden ; and 
one of them seeing some fine fruit upon a tree, weut to gather it. 
Then the other boy said — “ Take care ! If the gardener sees you, 
he will beat you.” The boy nevertheless did not listen to what hia 
friend said, but climbed the tree, and gathered the fruit. There- 
upon the gardener came up, and asked him, why he had plucked 
the fruit [obliq ue narration), and laid hold of him. The boy replied 
— “ 1 did not cut it. He cut it, and gave it into my hands” (a)— 
and at the same time ho pointed out to the gardener his friend, 
who had given him the good advice. So the gardener laid hold 
of him, and beat him. Thus we should not associate with wicked 
people. 

Nolo, (a) Here wo might also uso the obliquo narration, e* g. The boy replied, 
that lie had not gathered it himself, bat that his friend had gathered it, and liacl 
givon it into his hands. 

Exercise LI I!. 

Literal translation. One day as a cat and a jackal having 
met in the same place, were talking, the jackal having looked 
at the cat, asked thus — “ 0 cat ! If any dangor approaches you, 
how many devices have you learnt to escape it.” When the cat 
replied to that thus — “I know one device. By that one device, I 
am escaping all dangers which come — ” the jackal having laughed, 
ridiculed it thus — “ Is that which is known to you this only ? 
You do not know all the devices that I know. Is it not so ?" 
When things were thus, from somewhere or other hunting dogs 
came that way. The cat having seen those dogs, climbed a tree 
which 1 was there. The jackal not being able to climb a tree, 
other devices not being known (to it), having been entrapped 
amongst thoso dogs, died. Therefore lie who has learnt even 
one science well will be happy. 

Free translation. One day a cat and a jackal met each 
other, and as they were conversing, the jackal looking at the cat, 
asked it the following question. ts O cat ! if any danger approaches 
you, how many devices have you learnt, to escape it.” The cat re- 
plied — “ I know one device, and by that one device I escape every 
danger that arises.” (a). At this the jackal laughed, and said in 
ridicule — ct Is this all you know ? You do not know all the devices, 
that I know. Do you ?” At that moment some hounds from some- 
where or other came alone the road. The cat seeing them, 
climbed up a tree, that was on the spot. The jackal, being im- 
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able to climb a tree, and not knowing any. other device, got 
entrapped amongst the dogs, and was killed. Hence the man 
who has learnt even one science thoroughly, will be prosperous. 

Note, (a) Here the oblique narration might also ho used. e. g. The cat replied, 
that it knew one device, and by that one device escaped every danger. 

Exercise LIV. 

Literal translation. A washerman had a donkey. It having 
constantly carried burdens, having become weak, there not being 
strength (to it) even to get up, had fallen down. Then that 
washerman having spread a tiger’s skin upon it, drove it 
into a field. All those who were there having seen it, having 
thought — '“That is a tiger” — having feared, ran away. After 
some time more, the man who watched that field having said (to 
himself) thus— “By its walk this does not appear as a tiger. Never- 
theless, let us see” — having spread over himself a donkey's skin, 
came there. This donkey having seen him, having thought — 
(“It is) another donkey” — ran to him braying. That watchman 
by its braying having known thus — “ (It is) a donkey" — killed 
it. Therefore fools will go to ruin themselves. 

Free translation. A certain washerman had a donkey, which 
having become very weak by constantly carrying burdens, fell 
down, and was unable to get up again. The washerman therof ore 
covered it witli a tiger skin, and drove it into a field. When all the 
people there saw it, they thought that it was a tiger, and ran away 
in a great fright. After a little time, the man who was keeping 
watch over the field, said to himself — From its walk it does not 
appear to be a tiger, at any rate let ns see (whether it is or not). 
So he covered himself with a donkey 2 s skin, and went to the place. 
When the donkey saw him, it thought that he was another donkey, 
and trotted up to him, braying. The watchman knowing from its 
braying, that it was a donkey, (immediately) killed it. Thus 
fools bring ruin upon themselves. 

Exercise LV. 

Su. Did you see Mr. Ramayya yesterday ? 

Br. Yes. I did (see). 

Su. Did he say anything to you ? 

Br. He said that he had written a letter to your uncle. (Lit. 
“ I have written a letter in your uncle's name” — he 
said.) 

Su. Did he say, by whom he had sent it ? 

Br. He said, that he had Sent it by a cooly man. (Lit. <{ I sent 
it by a cooly”" — he said.) 

Su. Did he say that the cooly had brought back an answer f 
(Lit. “The cooly brought back an answer” — thus did 
he say ?) 
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Br. No. (Lit. He did not say.) 

Su. If you go to him this evening) will you toll him, that I will 
come to his house to-morrow at ten o'clock ? 

Br. I will. When I saw him yesterday, he asked me whether you 
were at home. ( Lit. u A re you in the village ?" — thus he asked.) 
Su. When he asked, what did you say ? 

Br. I said that you were at home. 

Su, Did you say anything else ? 

Br. I said that I had seen you lately, and that in a few 
days you would go to Masuliputam. (Lit. u 1 saw you 
lately, and you will go to Masulipatam in a few days" — 
thus I said.) 

Su. Did he say anything about the books, which lie had lent me ? 
Br. He only said, that you had borrowed live books. (Lit. u You 
having asked live books, took them" — thus he said.) 

Su. Was that all ? 

Br. Yes, that was all. 

Exercise Mi. 

Literal translation. A thief became king to a town. Then 
apoet having come to him, having said some verses upon him, asked 
thus — “Give to self some alms." Immediately lie having looked at 
the servants who were near him, ordered thus — “ Having x-obbed all 
the cloths which arc upon that poet, beat him away." They inaccord- 
anco with that, having stripped off all his clothes, beat him away. 
Therefore, although great authority has come to mean persons, 
they will not give up their mean spirit. 

'Free translation. A thief became king of a certain town. 
Thereupon a poet came to him, and recited some verses in his 
honour, and asked (him) to give him some alms. The king 
looking at the servants which were about him, immediately 
ordered them to rob all the poet's clothes, and to drive him 
away.* Accordingly they stripped off all his clothes, and drove 
him away. Thus although mean persons rise to positions of 
great antliointy, they will not give up their meanness. 

Exercise LVII. 

Literal translation. In the Anga country there was a king. 
An Astrologer constantly used to be coming to him. One day 
that king having looked at that Astrologer, asked thus— 
“ How many years shall I still live. Tell (me).' 1 When he replied 
thus — “ You will not still live more than two years," — the king 
having heard this word, was very full grief. Afterwards the 
Prime-minister, who was near, having looked at that Astrologer, 
asked thus — “ The king will not still live more than two years, 
thus you have said ; have you not ? How many years shall you 
( yourself) live ? Tell (me). 1 ' He replied thus — “ 1 shall yet live 
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twenty years / 5 Then the Prime-minister having drawn his sword, 
having cut off his head with one stroke, having looked at the 
king, encouraged him thus — “ Sir, why having believed his 
words, are you fearing ? How can one who does not know his 
own death, tell the death of others ? Therefore do not 
foa*/* The king having commended his wisdom very much, gave 
him many presents. Therefore one must not believe the words of 
Astrologers. 

Free translation. There was in the Anga country a certain 
king, upon whom a certain Astrologer used to be in constant 
attendance. One day the king looking at the Astrologer, asked 
him to tell him, how many more years he would yet live. The 
Astrologer replied, that he would not live more than two years. 
Upon hearing this, the long was full of grief. Then the Prime- 
minister, who was standing near, said to the Astrologer — "You 
have said that the king will not live more than two years ; have 
you not ? Now tell mo how many years you are going to live 
yourself ?” The Astrologer replied, that he would live twenty 
years more. Then the Prime-minister drew his sword, and cut off 
his head with one stroke, and looking at the king, encouraged 
him in the following words — “ Sir, why should you be afraid at 
hearing what this Astrologer says. Do not be afraid. How 
can one who does not know when he will die himself, tell 
when others will die.” Thereupon tho king commended his 
wisdom very much, and mad§ him many prosents. Hence we 
must not believe what Astrologers say. 

Exercise Ulll. 

M. Rdtnasdwmy ! Go to Mr. Smifch-s house, and tell him that I 
am unwell, (and so) cannot come (to him) this evening ; 
(but that) I will come to-morrow morning. 

S. Very good, Sir. If Mr. Smith is not at home, may I wait till 
he comes, or must I come back again at once ? 

M. If (they) say that he is in the place, wait till he comes, 
and tell him; and then come back (to me). If he 
is not, come back at once. 

S. Very good, Sir. Shall I say that you will come to-morrow 
morning \ 

M. I have already told you to say so, have I not? Why 
are you asking again ? (Lit. I have already said thus — 
"Tell him so.”) 

S. Very good, Sir. If ho asks at what hour you will come, what 
shall I say ? (Lit. What is that which I shall say \) 

M. Say that I shall -come about six o’clock. 

S. Very good, Sir. I will go at once. (Lit. Having gone, 
I will come). 
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Sm. Who are you ? 

S. I am Mr. Martin's servant. 

Sm. Why have you come ? 

S. Master told (me) to tell you, that ho is unwell to-day, and is 
not able to come to year house this evening. 

Sm. Very well. Tell him that, if he will send word when he can 
come, I will stay at home. 

S. Very good, Sir. He told (me) to tell you, that he would come 
about 6 o'clock to-morrow morning. (Lit, Ho said — say 
thus — I will come, etc.) 

Sm. Very well. I shall he very glad to see him. Tell him to 
come then. 

S. Very good, Sir. 

Sm. Tell him that I must go to Masulipatam to-morrow at ten 
o'clock, (and so) if he comes late, I shall not bo at home. 

S. Very good, Sir. I will take leave, Sir. 


M. Did you see Mr. Smith ? 

S. Yes, Sir. 

M. Did you give him the message, which I told you to give him ? 
(Lit, Did you tell him the mossago, which I said — tell ?.) 

S. Yes, Sir. 

M. What did he say ? 

S. He told mo to tell you, that, if you come at six o’clock to- 
morrow, he will be at home*]/ \Lit. Ho said — say thus — I 
shall be, etc.) 

M. Very good. Did he say anything else ? 

S. He told me to tell you, that he would go to Masulipatam to- 
morrow. (Lit. We ourselves (honorific plural) shall go to 
Bunder to-morrow — thus tell — he said.) 

M. To Masulipatam ! Did he not say at what hour he would go ? 

S. He did, Sir. He said that he would start at ten o’clock. 

’ (Lit. I shall start at ten o’clock, — he said.) 

M. Indeed ! Very good. Did you tell him that I was sick ? 
S. I did, Sir. 

M. Very well. You may go. (Lit. Go.) ’ * 

Exercise LIX. 

B. Venkayya-g&ru ! I heard that you have not been at home 
lately. Where have you been ? (Lit. In the village.) 

V. I have been to stay with my mother-in-law. (Lit. I have 
been to my mother-in-law’s house.) 

B. What was the matter ? 

V. They said that my brother-in-law was sick. So I thought I 
would go to see him. (Lit. They said that it was 
sickly to my brother-in-law in the body. I went, saying 
(to myself ) — u Having seen him, let us come.”) 



B, Indeed ! The day before yesterday, (while) going to the 
thrashing floor, I went to your house, and called you. 
Your son then told me that you were not at home, but 
had gone somewhere or other. But he did not tell me, that 
you had gone to your mother-in-law's house. 

V. He did not know, that I had gone. (Lit. Tlio fact that 
I had gone, was not known to him.) 

B. When did you come back from there ? 

V. I came last night. As soon as I had come, they said 
that you had come, and called me ; but it was not convenient 
(to me) to come then. I heard that you said, that I must 
go to Kamarazsu-garu's (home). Why did you say, that I 
must go? (Lit. I heard, that you told me — Go to 
Kamarazu’s house.) 

B. Nothing particular. Some one or other said, that he 
said, that you must come. 

V. Bo you know at all why (he said so)? 

B. He understood that the Kernams of their village had written 
a letter to you, and that the letter had reachod you. 
I think, that he called you on account of this. 

V. No letter came to me from their village. Who said that it had 
come ? 

B. Yes. I too heard that (it) had not come; but I do not know 
who told him that (it) had corne. 

V. Was it on accouut of this, that you sent for mo ? (Lit. Why 
(was) the fact that you called? (Was it) for thin?) 

B. Yes. § 

Y. Will you allow me to go now ? I will come again. (Lit. Will 
you give me leave ? Having gone, I will come.) 

B. Where are you going ? To his house ? 

V. Yes. 

B. Well, you must come again soon. (Lit. Having gone, come.) 

Exercise LX. 

E. Munshi ! You did not come yesterday. Why (was this) ? I 
sent a message also for you to come. 

M. Yesterday thinking that perhaps you would send a message, 
I waited in the house, without going (out) anywhere. 
Nobody came. Whom did you send ? 

E. I sent Rimasdwmy. Did he not come to you ? (Lit. To there.) 

M. If ho came, would he not have seen me ? (Lit. If he came, 
will he come without seeing me ?) 

E. Dear me ! I wilDcall, and ask him. Ramasw&my ! Come here. 

R.* I am come. Sir. 

E,. Yesterday I told you to go to the Munshi's house, did 
I not ? Did you go ? 
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R. As it was late, I did not go, Sir. (Lit. Saying the sun 
has mounted (high)* I did not go.) 

E. Why did you not tell me, that you had not gone? 

R. I was afraid, that you would be angry. 

E. As you are an old- man, I will forgive (you) this time ; but if 
you 4° so another time, I will discharge you. {Lit. I 
will take you away from out of your work.) 

R. I will never do so again, Sir. 

E. You are a foolish man. Why have you acted in this way now 
>r ly ? It is difficult (for a man), even when ho has 
done what has been ordered, to gain with his master the 
reputation of being a good servant. But how long does 
it take, to gain the reputation of being a bad servant ? 
Henceforth at any rate, be careful. 

R. I am very sorry, Sir. Henceforth I will never act in this 
manner. {Lit. Sense has come.) 

> E. Very well. Go. 


E. Is Raghavacharyulu-g&ru, at home ? {Lit. In the village.) 

M. Yes. He is, Sir. (Lit. He is in the village, Sir.) Lately 
too he has several times made an attempt to come and see 
you; but for some reason or other, ho has not come. [Lit. 
He has made an attempt saying, — I must come to you.) 

E. I do not know, why he has not come. I too have been 
frequently expecting him to come; but up till now he 
has not come. (Lit. Saying ho will come, I have boon 
- expecting.) 

M. Another person too very much desires to visit you. He has 
mentioned (it) to me several times. Do you know him ? 

E. I dp not (know). Who is he ? 

M. KWshnan^h4ryulu-gdru, a Vishnavifce. 

E,;V^ 

M^ Ampistgst us there are;four Shatters, namely, logic, grammar, 

?• ^ Vediq theology. He has 

■ 'iiioroughty a^died thesfe four Shatters. 

: iBt* I WTiM- V ■ ‘ 


is 

: E. Be $$ 



wroj 

lot us'lfee.) 


■Mf; sa| r ..;3h^i 'to<Sws one thing, atu3 does not 
S'^'B^^nowh, everything,. •; 
ppgirijjrj bring him. I shoijjld to >eeyhim. 

-g,r 

iL' TMNscAiibji. Ilft^the' -toyn/ thhJB was 

P^Jnlch-eiii, wis. snaking :Jua 

desire which'^fl^s,: I- \mVa& lcam scioickje, thbrefere you infost 
t5 . 



nuibOh tb nje a 
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teach (me)” — thus (he) prayed. He having said (to himself) — 
“ Let us see that boy's intelligence" — asked (him) thus — “ Where 
is God." Afterwards, that boy said thus — “ If you will first 
mention a place in which God is not, afterwards I will 
answer (your question.)" That learned man having heard the 
word of this boy, thinking that he was very intelligent, taught 
(£o) him science well, as he desired. Therefore from youth right 
things will occur to the intelligent. 

Free translation. In the town of Conjeveram there lived 
a learned man named Venkatdchdryulu, who gained his liveli- 
hood by teaching several children. One day a boy came to him, 
and begged him to teach him, as he had a very great desire to 
acquire knowledge. The learned man, in order to test the boy's 
intelligence, asked him — “Where is God." The boy replied — “ If 
you will first mention a place in which God is not, I will 
answer your question." The learned man hearing the boy's 
reply, thought that he was veiy intelligent, and educated him 
as he had desired. Thus from earliest youth tho intelligent 
will have correct notions. 

Exercise LXU. 

E. I have heard, that in this country all may not use a pair 
of torches. (Is it) true ? 

H. It is true. (But) some only may use them. 

E. Tell mo who may use (them), and who may not (wse.) 

H. Zemindars and our Gurus may use them. 

E. Is it (written) in your Shasters, that such and such people 
may use (them), and such and such people may 
not (use.) ? 

H. Such matters are the customs of various countries, but they 
are not things which are in accordance with the ■ Shasters. 
E. But is this matter of using, or of not using two torches — at 
weddings, or on ordinary occasions ? 

H. At weddings it is not two, Sir. Even, if there he twelve 
it is all right j a man may use the^y I am speaking 
about ordinary occasions. ^ V 

E. At the present time too is it going on n m manner ? 

H. Nobody 'does use them; but this i^rthe' British rule, 
and so those who wish, can 'have 

money (for such things). - 

Literal translation. Ii; the village naihed Bhiriphram 
there wa^ 4 B)pafanim; One ’day he s(to^hhi^elf), 

for myself flbwers ah<$ routs, as (he) 
wejri||P the a tiger catoe there. He having Seen that 

ti|e^^aving feared, as (he) ran, the tiger haying pursued him, 
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seized (him). Then what that Brahmin said to the tiger was 
as follows — “ If you having kept favour upon me, not having 
killed me until four days, let (me) go, I, having gone to (my) 
house, having arranged all my businesses, having seen all my 
relations, having taken leave of them, will come” — as (he thus) 
said, the tiger asked thus — “ If you do not come, what shall I 
do?” “ I will truly come” — thus he sware. Therefore that 
tiger let him go, having said to him — “Very well. Having 
gone, come.” Afterwards, that Brahmin having become one 
swallowed up with grief, having gone to his house, having 
arranged all his businesses, at the time at which he said to the 
tiger thus — “ I will come” — he went to it. That tiger having 
approved of his truthfulness, not having injured him, said thus — 
“ Gta home.” Therefore all honour those who speak the truth. 

Free translation. In the village of Dharapuram there lived 
a Brahmin. One day as he went to the jungle to gather some 
flowers and fruit, a tiger met him. When he saw the tiger, 
he was very much afraid, and began to run away ; but the tiger 
pursued him, and caught him. Thereupon the Brahmin addressed 
the tiger as follows — “ If you will be merciful to me, and not 
kill me, but let me off for three days, I will go to my house, and 
arrange my affairs, and see my relations, and bid them farewell, 
and will then return to you.” To this the tiger replied — “ If you 
do not come, what shall 1 do ? ” The Brahmin swore that ho would 
really return ; and so the tiger said that he might go, and let 
him depart. Afterwards the Brahmin, overwhelmed with grief, 
went to his house, and arranged his affairs, and then went to the 
tiger at. the time at which he said that he would go. The tiger 
so apprpved of his truthfulness, that it did not do him any injury, 
but told him to go home. Thus all honour those who speak 
the truth. 
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PART II. 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE TELUGU 
CONVERSATIONS, LETTERS, AND STORIES, 
GIVEN IN CHAPTER XVIII OF ^HB GRAMMAR. 


CONYGESATIONS. 


(A.) A CONVERSATION WHICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN 
AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN ANi) A HINDOO ABOUT RICE. 


B. How do they cultivate rice in this country ? 

H. After they have in the first place thoroughly ploughed the 
ground, they plough it with water on. Before that they 
sow seeds for sprouts in a sprout bed. 

E. After the sprouts have conic up ; what do they do ? 

II. They bring the sprouts, and transplant them into * the bed 
.which has been ploughed with water on it. 

E. What is the meaning of transplanting ? 

H. Bringing the sprouts, and planting them in the beds which, 
have been ploughed with water on them. (383.) 

E. After they have sown them, is not water required; for tie. 
sprouts ? ‘ T ; ... 

H. Dear mo ! If there were not water, how would it-$$|* 
water in the beds must never be drawn- 
without (men) drawing it off,) ' ; }y.?s ' . 

E. If there is much water, will not th&.sproutf* go rot^a;? . ■ 

II. They will not. Sir. The more potter. 

(Lit. if there is , 'good.) 

E. Is not water ^ 

etcetera? (8^^ 

H. Gramand the J 

do not in th 

E. What isjhe fawipg* ] 
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H. No. They cut it with sickles, Sir. When they have cut it 
{Lit. Having, cut it), : they put it all in one place into a rick. 

E. When they have put it into a rick, how many days do they 
keep it SO ? M J 

H. After they have kept it about three or four months, they 
afterwards thrash it,; 

E. I do hot in . 'the . l^st understand the meaning of the word 
“ thrash.^ what it is ? 

H. They throw down the rick, and tread out all the dry rice 
with cattle. * 

E. After the cattle have trod it out, how will the rice be ? 

H. All the grain will be below, and the straw will coinc to 
the top. , Afterwards they take away the straw. 

E. Aftorwards what do they do ? 

II. Government persons come, (402), and cause hviiu to be made, 
that is (618) they cause it to be measured. 


E. After they have caused it to be measured, do they keep 
the grain in the field ? 

H. No, Sir. They take it to their houses, and some pour 
it into store-rooms ; others bury it. The meaning (615.) 
of burying it is — pouring it into a pit, and pouring soil on 
the top. 


. Why do they bury it ? 

. They bury it for the rice to get old. 

For how many months do they keep it in the pits ? 

. They keep it for about four or five months. 

. keeping it in that way, will not the grain go bad ? 

. JSFo, Sir. That only is old rice. It is useful also for invalids, 
for diet.) . 

make the grain into table rice ? 

. ^ he ‘ . gi^in -.‘the sun, and keep it so for one 

•• l & • ih ajhole, namely a grain-hole; 

tliey ' ' • ponr the grain into 

iiyVsA (Afceri) thj» pound it with pestals. 


^ white ? (043.) 

Noy -jpafejias p&fcle# off, they 

a ji/. .vVt. t L ■' ' . . « 


call it 


•rice-?.. . , 

«#' ;j^ to ^>a6rtww A and 

What 
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H. They give it to fowls. 

E. Ought one not to give bran to milk-giving cattle ? 

H. If there is any, you may give it. If you give it, they will 
give much milk. 

(B.) A CONVERSATION ABOUT A JOURNEY. 

E. Last month you took leave, you know, to go to another village. 
How far did you go ? 

H. I went to a village named Pittapoor, which is to the east 
(of this.) 

E. On what business did you go there ? 

H. To enquire about a girl for my second marriage. 

E. Has the girl any parents ? 

II. She has parents, and two elder brothers, and two elder 
sisters. 

E. Is the girl pretty, or not ? 

H. She is not very pretty, and she is not very ugly. She 
is ordinary looking. 

E. Will they take money, or will they give the girl ? 

H. If it had been old times, they would have given her away ; but 
at the present time they have no harvest, and so they are 
taking money. 

E. Is the taking of money a meritorious action, or a sin ? 

H. It is a sin, and not a meritorious action. 

E. Why do they take it, although they know it to be sin ? 

H. Not having power to perform the marriage (in any other way), 
they are obliged to take it. 

E. Whether there is power or not, is it good to commit sin ? 

II. No one will say that committing sin is good. 

E. It is said in your very shasters that as much guilt attaches 
itself to a man who sells his daughter, as to a butcher 
who kills a cow, and sells its flesh. 

H. Yes, Sir. I have already informed you that they are doifcg it, 
although they know (it to be sin). .»• . 

E. Let this matter pass now. When you were going, did you 
go by boat ? ■ i '/ \ 

H. When I was going, L went >by bp£t. But wfien I was re- 
turning, I came by (bullock J bast ^ i d 

E. (Starting) from Bezwara, wfcat in the?way . : f 

H. After Bezwara, Ellore. - place, Dhwfeishweram. 

After Dowlaishwe^am either iStoulcotta ; 

you hiay go whichever So far 

’ there are boats. 

E. Oarffclj^ walk upon the aoietit ? '(Aii micut 

*J§P&' very large dam, built of ittone.) 

H. JBFfchis tot Reason you can walk, but in the rainy season, if 
> the (^lavery (freshes) come down, it is impossible. 



E. Is the Bezwara anicut or the Dowlaishweram anient the 
greatest ? 

H. There is no comparison. There is a vast difference between 
them. 

E. How many mouths has the Godavery, one only, or are there 
two or three ? 

H. The Godavery has three mouths, Sir. 

E. Are there crocodiles in the Godavery ? 

H. There are not usually any about Rajalmnindry, but there are 
beyond. 

E. What ! Do they not frequent inhabited places ? 

H. Usually they do not frequent any other places but Madugulu . 

E. What is the meaning of a Madngu ? 

H. Madugu is the name of water which is still like a tank, 
without any stream. 

E. Is a crocodile a powerful animal ? 

H. When it is in the water, it can pull in even an elephant. 
If it comes upon the bank, it is good for nothing. Even 
a dog can kill it. 

E. If men go down into tlio water, will the crocodiles drag 
them in also ? 

H. Will they show favour to men alone ? whatever they can get, 

. that (they drag in.) 

E. Up to this time have you ever seen them ? 

H. I have seen them several times. 

E. (Ilavo you seen) a dead one or a live one ? 

H. I have seen both. 

E. How can they catch them ? 

H. I think they can catch them by putting nets. 

(C.) A CONVERSATION ABOUT MAKING REPAIRS TO A HOUSE, 

H. Whose is this house ? 

E, Appertain Sivite-s. His name (is) Ramalingam. 

H. Have you bought it, or are you renting it ? 

E Hitherto ^ B have rented it, but now I have bought it. 

H. This is a very old house, , you know. Shall you have it 
repaired ? ■ 

E. After a little time '.it repaired.' For how much 

* dot tboy sell a^ putty.^ lime ? 

H. Formed they .used^to : five . but now they 

Wpinofcg^ than ten rupees; 

E. From where do ~ 

H. ; V;V- ■ 

E. HowfaiHew ? ■ 

H. Twelve ittiies, Sir? '*• V 

E. How does the liape conte from there ?; y y 

H. If you speak t° a r bricklayer, he will get it. 



E. Do they bring slaked lime, or the shells? (N. B. In India the 
best lime, called chunam, is made from shells.) 

II. They bring the shells, and slake it here. Then they mea- 
sure it, and deliver it. 

E. What must they do to it afterwards? 

II. They must pour sand into it, and mix it j and then pour in 
also treacle water, and then put it in heaps. 

E. IIow long must they keep it in that way ? 

H. In proportion to the haste (with which the work is required 
to bo done), some take it quickly. But the more it soaks, 
the better. 

E. How docs it soak ? Does it not get dry ? 

H. To prevent it getting dry, they must keep pouring water 
on it. (Lit. So that it may be without getting dry.) 

E. Of course the mortar (in this state) will not bo soft. How 
do they work with it ? 

H. They do not work (with it), while it is in that state, Sir. 
They get women to pound it soft. 

E. With what (tools) do the bricklayers put the mortar on 
the walls ? 

H. There are (tools) namely tro wells. Have fon seen them ? 
With them (they work). 

E. Is it best, if I give all the work on contract, or if I got it 
dono by daily wages ? 

H. If you give it on contract, they will not do it well, Sir. It 
is best if you get it dono by daily wages. 1 . 

E. If I get it done by daily wages, they will loiter, will they 
not ? How about that ? 

II. On that account you must keep a man near them, and keep 
hurrying them. 

E. If you hurry (them) only, will they 4 do it quickly ? ; 

H. If you keep hurrying, them,., it little better v |j(Lan. keeping, 
entirely quiet. . * ■. , . V'- ; ; * 

E. Is it better to : piaster, : P.r^.t0;^p^pk^ out; bricks with 
mortar? * ; 'r \v 

H. Pricking the , bricks qirif- soon falls ;fco decay. If 

there is plaster* it (jr© ^ - 

E. I suppose tfaatjif Jplast^ be required, 

H. Yes, Shv;. There .is apt OTi&b ^ 

tioh to th» flour (will l vfe)' Have^you (ever) 

. ^heard it ? ... j* : 

E. I have • jta t Jftjgri') it until w;4lL&' , iyeamng of it? 

H. kt-r^The- ybu p"ut, ! the more bread 

MpMs^will- be, vAnd sO tbe more mortar you use in the 
Porto, $ie stroller the Work will be. > - 
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(D.) A CONVERSATION ABOUT A SCHOOL. 

H. When shall you give holidays to the school ? 

E. After the public examination has taken place. 

H. When shall you have the public examination ? 

E. It is not yet fixed, but it may take place next week. (Lit. 
There is not yet certainty,) 

H. How many days after breaking up, shall you reassemble 
the school ? (Lit. Having given leave now, in how many 
days, etc.) 

E. After one month. 

H. After examining them, shall you give any prizes to the child- 
ren ? (Lit. Is there the fact that you will ffive prizes.! 

E. Yes. I shall. 

H. To whom, and on what principle do you give prizes ? 

E. I give them, having regard to the ability of the boys 
individually in their studies, but it is not possible to 
determine (the matter) beforehand. 

H. Is thero any partiality in the matter, or do you regard all 
alike ? (Lit. Are all alike to you ?) 

E. I have the same feeling towards all the hoys. There is no 
partiality. But each gets his due. (Lit What is the 
luck to each, that they will obtain.) 

II. Shall you invite to the examination any men of position ? 

E, I shall have notes sent out to some suitable persons. If they 
wish to do so, they will come. 

H. Will those who come examine the children, or will they 
sit still ? 

E. A few suitable persons will examine (the boys), and all the 
rest 1 will listen. 

H. How many times a year shall you hold an examination ? 

E. I shall hold them twice, once in every six months. 

H. 15s there this custom in this country only, or in England also ? 

E. This custom was first instituted in our country, and following 
it, they are holding them here also. 

H. In your country is the school for boys and girls one^and the 
same, or are the schools separate ? 

E. In our country the schools for boys and girls are separate, 
and not mixed. 

H. In this country it is not so, Sir. If girls study, the school 
is one and the same for all* 

E. I have heard that amongst you it is not the custom for 
females to study. What have they to do with schools ? 
(Lit. Amongst you there is not the custom by which 
women study. What work (have they) with school ?) 

H. It is not so, Sir. Some educate their girls ; but usually all 
do not do so, only a few individuals here and there. They 
16 
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say — “ What is the advantage of women having learning ! 
If they get learning, they will not pay due reverence 
and attention to their husbands” — and so usually they 
do not educate them. 

E. That argument is a fine one ! {Ironical). If they get learning, 
they will understand what is proper and improper. But 
if they do not get it, how will they understand ? 

H. Some, Sir, although they have learning, have not the percep- 
tion of what is proper or improper.^ It is rather a natural 
gift. {Lit. It comes by men’s individual nature.) 

(E.) A CONVERSATION WHICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN RAMAYYA 
ANT) Su PA YY A ABOUT A MARRIAGE. 

R. Open the door, please. 

S. Who is there ? {Lit. Who are they ?) 

R. I am Ramayya, Sir. 

S. Coine in. Why have yon come ? What do you want? 

R. I have a little business in which your horse will be of assist- 

ance. Can you oblige me ? « 

S. Why ? What business ? 

R. It is necessary (for me) to go to Masulipatam about a marriage. 

S. Whose marriage ? 

R. My son’s. 

S. Who is going to give their daughter ? (Lit. Whose daughter 

will they give ?) 

R. Ramaswamy will give his daughter. {Lit. They will give 

Ramaswamy’s daughter.) 

S. How old is the girl ? 

R. Five years old. 

S. When is the propitious time for the marriage ? 

R. An arrangement between us has not yet been effected. 

S. Is there any relationship between you and them ? 

R. No. But they are respectable persons. 

S. Why is there still an obstacle ? 

R. There is no obstacle i but an arrangement has hot yet been 

made about the money. 

S. How much money did they ask ? 

R. They told me to pay up to forfcy ^agodas* ■' 

S. Did they ask anything besides this ? , . s- . 

R. No* They are riot the people to ask in that manner, ; 

S. Well, there is no obstacle } than ! V ’ ;,;V Y 

R. True, But I do nrit quite ; y ^# : ^heir intehtibtt is. 

S. If an aFripigemerit,' ftorai tnade between you, would 

' W* bridegroom any present ' 

R. k^iiey had -it, they would giye it. But alas I they are in 
^P gsreat poverty v ■■ 

sqm?*- 



R. This year they had no harvest at all. 

S. However deficient the harvest, will they not give the bride- 

groom ear-rings and rings ? 

ii. They live in the manner they do for the sake of respecta- 
bility ; but alas ! they have nothing. 

S. But will they perforin the marriage even somewhat well ? 

R. They intend to perform it well, as far as their means allow 

them. {Lit. They are those to whom there is the inten- 
tion which says — We must perform it well within that 
which has accrued to us.) 

S. Well, as I consider the matter, it seems to me (Lit, To my 

mind.) that they are suitablo persons. 

R. If this connexion were formed, it would be well in all ways. 

S. What your luck will be (I do not know), but as I look at the 

matter, it seems as if it would be effected. 

R. Do you really think that it will be effected ? 

S. Yes. But if you are in a hurry, the matter will not be 

accomplished. 

R. " What must I do, if I am not in a hurry? {Lit. not having 

hurried, that which I shall do, what is it ?) 

S. Remain quiet for a few days. We will see what will be the 

course that they will pursue. 


Tj k t t e r r. 

(F.) FIRST LKTTKU. 

To (the 'presence, of) Mr. Smith. — 

Your Munshi R&mayya (sends) many salaams. 

Here in R&jahmundry (all is) well. It rests with you kindly to 
favour me with news of your health and prosperity. 

After you had gone from here to Sarasvathipuram, I too made 
an afibempt to start immediately ; but as I was so doing, fever 
attacked me, and so I fasted five days, and suffered much. 
At present I am better ; but as I am very weak, it would, I think, 
be very difficult (for me) to come walking, and so I am 
proposing to start after a wefek more {has elapsed ), and to pay you 
a visit, and then to take leav^; of you, and go to the south 
country; ' . />>;?' "v •: : •. - ' ... 

Moreover I have noi yet succeeded anywhere in getting 
money for my marriage. ! do not know what God's will is 
in the 'naffer. A : good Undertaking is always accompanied 
with many hinderance^ aldcotding to the* (Sanscrit) saying — 
u There are many; obstacles' to what is ” Hence what 
I have purposed is beset with many iuconfeniences. I do not 
know how it will turn out. As you are my chief patron, I trust 
you will devise some means by which my object may bo 
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accomplished. I need not write more (on tins point), for you 
yourself well know that if you, who are my chief patron, and 
kindly disposed towards me, disregard me, others will do so 
altogether. I therefore earnestly beg you to show me great 
favour, and to save me (out of my difficulties). I beg that 
you will (kindly) mention that 1 sent many salaams to (your) 
lady. You must (kindly) mention that I asked much after 
Subbarayudu Garu. I shall be much pleased, if you kindly send 
me a favourable letter in reply. You must kindly take (this 
letter) into consideration. 

(G.) SECOND LETTER. 

To (the presence of) Mr. Smith. — 

Your Muushi Ramayya sends many salaams, and makes 
the following request. (Lit. The request which your Munshi' 
R&rnayya has written, having made many salaams.) 

Here all is well. 1 beg (you) to keep writing, and sending 
me (accounts of) your health and prosperity (there). 

( Afterwards .) The letter which you wrote on the 12th of 
December having reached (me), I understood the contents. 
You wrote that after starting from here and getting on board 
the boat, yon arrived at Saras vathipu ram at two o'clock the next 
day, and that by going about there in the sun you had a bad 
headache. When L heard this, I was very grieved. You must 
bo very careful about your bodily health. Otherwise, you know 
very well that you will suffer greatly ; so I trust that you will be 
very careful. ( Lit. The thing which says — “ trouble will hap- 
pen — ” is evident to your mind.) 

I was very delighted, when I heard that you had got a son. 
As I am very anxious to see your son's Bh&rasala ^i. e. the cere- 
mony of name-giving), I am praying God to fulfil my desire.- 

In however many ways I make an effort about my marriage, 
1 cannot succeed in raising the money. For this reason I am 
prevented from going to Cocan&da, and so for the present I have 
given (it) up. When I purposed to come to Sarasvathipuram, 
and visit you, I had fresh attacks of fever, and so I am very 
weak, and quite unable to come on foot. As divine favour does 
jiot rest upon me, I am in many ways suffering inconveniences 
and troubles. I do not know what God is going to do (with me) 
in the future. 

Owing to your absence I cannot come to any determination. 
And so I am looking'out for your return, just as cuckoos look out 
for tfea rain. I earnestly hope you will soon return. 

I beg you to bG very kind to me. You must take this letter 
into your kind consideration. 



(H.) Till HU LETTER. 

To Mr. Smith — 

The humble request of Adavi Kondayya, resident at Saras- 
vathipuram. 

When you and your lady, as a piece of good luck for me, 
visited our village in your ride, you saw my palmyra leaf house, 
and perceived that I was a poor man; and so you kindly said 
that you would provide a free education for my second son 
Subbayya, and procare some help for me for the support of my 
family. I am desirous to support my family through your 
patronage. I am now obliged to support ten persons, (namely) 
four sons, one daughter, a mother, etcetera. You kindly said 
that you would grant me something; but I do not know (your 
intention) in what way you proposed to protect me and my 
family, or what help you will give. 

It is not my wish that my son should be in the school of the 
Koppaka villagers. You must (kindly) grant him a teacher's 
situation in your school, with a class which he is able to teach, 
and of which you approve, and allot him as large a salary as 
your kindness can allow. If not, you must (kindly) give as 
much help as you please for our support, and educate him for 
two years more, and (thus) make him fit for a higher salary. 

Ou the very day of the house-warning, after I had performed 
the marriage of my eldest son, thieves broke into my house, and 
stole all my money, up to six hundred rupees. On account of 
this I am heavily in debt, and am in great trouble, as there is 
ilot enough for food and clothing. 

I beseech your majesty to pity me, and in some way or other 
to procure support for myself and my family, and (thus to) save 
us (from ruin). I am desirous to pay you a visit once a week. 
You must take (this letter) into your kind consideration. (Lit. 
You piust bring (it) into your noble mind.) 

(K.) FOURTH LETTER. 

To Mr. Smith — 

The request which your disciple Koppaka Subbayya makes, 
with many salaams, is as follows : — 

I wrote a letter to you recently, which you will have received 
ere this. (Lit. I wrote-for-myself a request through a letter in 
your name.) A few days ago, when they gave the cold-season 
holidays to the school in which I teach, I went as far as Rajah - 
muudry, to pay you a visit. But upon arriving there, I found 
that you had already been to Rajahmundry with your family, and 
after staying there a few days, had gone to Guntoor; so I 
returned home. As I now understand from my brother's letter 
that you have come back to Sarasvafchipuram, I have again 
written (this letter ). As it is a long time since I visited you, 
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it is my desire to come and pay you a visit, if you will allow rue 
to do so. Kindly take the matter into consideration. 

(L.) FIFTH LETTER. 

To Mr. Smith. — 

The request which your Munshi Rungich&ryulu writes, with 
many salaams, is as follows — 

The letter which you lately wrote from Bangalore having 
reached me, I understood its contents. I was very glad to hear 
from your letter (Lit. It having been understood by the letter 
which you caused to be written,), that owing to the climate of 
Bangalore suiting you very nicely, both you and your lady are 
enjoying good health. 

As our deceased father's annual ceremony is drawing near, 
if you will give me leave for ten days, I will go to another vil- 
lage, and get the ceremony performed, and then return* Because 
in this village 1 have no suitable relations, and there are no 
vegetables. There are several such like inconveniences. If 
therefore you will grant me leave, 1 will go to a village in which 
our relations live, and perform the ceremony, and return very 
quickly. 

I have written the story-book which you told (me) to write, 
and have got (it) ready. As there have been no showers here, 
all the fields have dried up. Only the cool wind things (as) 
cholam, etcetera, are in a good condition. The sesamun fields 
have been blighted. It appears as if some how or other this 
year there will be a little scarcity. You must kindly take 
(this letter) into consideration. 

(M.) sixth letter. 

To Mr. Smith — 

The request written by the village Mupsiff of Sarasvathipurk,m : — 
The letter which you wrote to-day haying reached me, I under- 
stood its contents. You have written, that if J will send a 
thousand palmyra leaves and two bundle of fibre, to put up 
a shed near your house, you will pay the price of them, Accord- 
ingly I have had au order issued to the toddy-drawers. The 
leaves will come in two or thr*^ 4&yVaod so I write to 
inform you. , •, ?. . .. 

You wrote that you wanted a carpenter. At the present 
time the carpenters hare made ai^ agreement , that they will 
nqt go (to work) uples? man per 

day. If you giye; (me) permission ( thei&fc terms, I will 
send ($ *9#**)' J-feeg you will let ipe know when I pan pay you a 
visit. When if i <?ome> I may make your visit.) You 
must (this letter) into your kind consideration. 
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STORIES, 


(N.) FIRST STORY. 

In former times there was a King named Krishnar&yula. 
His mother was for a long time suffering much from sickness, 
and used to ask him for every thing that she wanted. The son 
accordingly used to supply (every thing). At lcugfch, at the 
time when her death was near at hand, she much wished for a 
mango, and asked her son (for one), whereupon lie sent servants 
to the garden to get the fruit. Before they brought it she 
died. The king grieved very much that his mother's desire was 
not accomplished ( Lit . Having said — " The desire of self's 
mother wont not having been accomplished. Was it not so ?), 
and after a few days had elapsed, he had some golden mangoes 
made, and began to give (them) to the Brahmins. 

When his wife found this out, she thought— my husband is 
spending money to no purpose; though he does spend (it), will 
the wish of my deceased mother-in-law be accomplished 'i But 
as she was afraid to speak to her husband (about it), she called 
Tenali R&makrishna, who was a poet in the king's household, 
and told him that the king was stupidly spending all his money, 
and that in some way or other ho must stop it. When she told 
him this, he said — "very well" — and went and sat down in 
the king's porch, and took to his own house each Brahmin who 
came out, after having received the golden mango from the king, 
and branded each of them (with a red hot iron.) 

* Afterwards the Brahmins went to the king crying, and made 
a complaint. When the king called Bdtnakrishna, and asked 
him, he replied — "My mother too had an attack of rheumatism, 
and as it did not get better, however many medicines I adminis- 
tered, she at last said, that if they branded her, she would re- 
covers But as I was making the attempt to have lier branded, 
she cSed, and so to fulfil my mother's desire, I branded the 
Brahmins." Hereupon the king felt much ashamed (of himself), 
and remained silent, being unable to say a word. 

(0). SECOND STORY. 

In a certain town a c|rtairi Shopkeeper borrowed an elephant 
from a Mahomedan, fbr his son's wedding. As he was per- 
forming the business, one day the elephant happened to die. 
Afterwards, the shopkeeper went to the Mahomedan, and told him 
that his elephant had died, and that he would give him the value 
of it. He, however* would not agree, but said that he wanted 
his own elephant only. The shopkeeper entreated him in many 
ways, saying — “ I will buy and give you a better elephant even 
than your own. Or else, I will give you even a hundred rupees 
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more than the price fixed upon by several persons.” Neverthe- 
less the Mahomedan would not listen, but replied that he wanted 
his own elephant again. 

Then the two complainants went to the judge (named) Marydda 
Ramayya, and related their business ; whereupon he too in 
several ways said (just as the shopkeeper had said), that the 
Mahomedan must take either an elephant, or the value of one. 
Nevertheless lie would not listen. 

At length the judge being bothered to death, said — "You 
must come to-morrow, and I will consider the matter” — and 
then lie sent them both away. After a little time he sent private- 
ly for the shopkeeper, and told him the following stratagem. 
" To-morrow put your house door half open, and put some old 
oots in a pile behind it, and keep (them there), and do not come, 
till I send you word.” He then sent him away. The shopkeeper 
accordingly procured some old pots, and put seven of them in a 
pile behind his door, and did not go to the court. The Mahome- 
dan was ready at the time mentioned by Mary ad a Ramayya, and 
asked him to settle his complaint. Thereupon the judge got 
very angry and said — " Has not the shopkeeper come yet ?” 
And then he said to the Mahomedan, — "You go and drag him 
here.” The Mahomedan with joy (at the thought) that the judgo 
would decide In his favour, went exultingly to the shopkeeper's 
house, and opened the door which was put half open. 

As soon as he did so, all the old pots, which were placed behind 
it, were smashed to pieces. Then the shopkeeper hearing the 
sound of the pots being smashed, came out, and reviled the man, 
saying — " Why have you smashed my pots”? And then he went 
to Maryada Ramayya, and made the following complaint — "Sir, 
this Mahomedan has smashed the pots which I have kept hid for 
many generations. J cannot procure such pots again.” The 
Mahomedan acknowledged that he had smashed them, an<J said 
that he would buy and give new pots , in exchange for the old 
pots ; but the shopkeeper would not agree. When Mary&da 
Ramayya also spoke to the shopkeeper to the same effect, he 
would not listen, and so at length Mary&da Rimayya gave his 
decision as follows — " It is impossible to restore either a dead 
elephant or broken pots. Therefore the one is the equivalent of 
the other.” # 

(P.) THIRD STORY. 

In a certain town there lived a certain king, who took counsel 
with his Prime-minister as follows — " All kings are holding 
court in the daytime, and sleeping at night ; if we too do, as they 
do, it is not nice.” And so he determined to hold his court at 
night, and to sleep in the day time. Accordingly besides com- 
manding that all the people in his dominions should shut their 
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doors, and sleep all the day time, and should do all their business, 
takingmeals etcetera, at night, mid that the police should patrol in the 
day time, he said also that lie would punish those who did not do so. 

As things were going on in this fashion, one day at the time 
of the second watch two Brahmins, who were very hungry, came 
from a certain country to a village which was in this king’s 
dominions, and seeing all the house doors shut, they were much 
surprised, and as they were very hungry, they knocked at a 
door, and called the inmates. Thereupon the police who were 
patroling in accordance with the king’s command, came to the 
place where these Brahmins were knocking at the door and calling, 
and thinking that they were thieves, they seized them, and took 
them to the king, and related the whole matter. Afterwards, 
when the king related the circumstances to his Prime-minister, 
the latter replied that they must hang them. Then the king 
gave the following order to the police — “ In fifteen days we shall 
have those two Brahmins hung. Until then, you must keep them 
in prison.” While these two were thus in prison, they began to light 
between themselves. When the police who wmoon guard, asked 
them why they were fighting, they replied — “ What have you to 
do with our (private) matters ?” And they kept on fighting very 
much every day. The police were very much surprised at this, 
and informed the king. When the king called the Brahmins, 
and asked them, they replied — “ Any how you are going to have 
Us hung, are you not ? What then have you to do with our 
(private) affairs"? 

Afterwards, when the king asked in a very pressing manner, 
they at last spoke as follows — “We performed a sacrifice for 
many years upon a certain hill. The goddess that was there 
appeared to us, and said — You will go to a certain country. 
There a certain king will hang you both. Then the one who 
is hung on the northern branch will become king of all the 
earth, and the one who is hung on the southern branch will 
become Prime-minister.” (Hereupon) they began to quarrel 
again even before the king, just as they had done in prison, 
one saying, — “ I came first, and so I will be hung on the northern 
branch'V-and the other saying — “ I came first, and so I want 
the noose on the northern branch.” 

When the king saw all this, he thought — We are reigning 
over one country only ; these men will reign over all the earth, — 
so he took counsel on the matter with his Prime-minister, who 
gave the following advice — c< If we hand over to these two 
Brahmins this kingdom over which we now reign, and are 
hung instead of them, wo shall reign over all the earth.” The 
king agreed to this, and handing over his kingdom to these 
Brahmins, he hung himself, and died. Thus the covetous 
will go to ruin through stupidity like this king. 
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(R.) FOURTH STORY. 

In a certain village there were living in the same house a 
mother, a father, a son, and a daughter-in-law, who were all 
deaf. When tho son (ono day) went to the fields to work, ho 
took with him a white bullock, and a black bullock, and was 
ploughing his field. 

At that time a peon, who was going along the road, beckoned 
with his hand, and asked him whore the road went to. Here- 
upon the farmer thinking that ho was bargaining with him 
for the bullocks, replied — “ The price of this white bullock is 
thirty pagodas.” The peon said that he was not asking about 
tho bullocks, but about tho road. To which tho farmer replied — 
“ 1 will not give this black bullock for less than twenty pago- 
das.” Tho peon perceiving that he was deaf, went on his way. 

Just at this time, as it was midday, the farmer's wife brought 
some food, and put it (ready) for her husband. After tho meal 
was finished, when the two were sitting in tho field, talking 
pleasantly together, the husband, feeling particularly loving 
to his wife, showed his ox-goad, which was in his hand, to his 
wife, saying — “If I sell the bullocks, I will have some golden 
bars mado tins size, and give them to you.” Hereupon hiB wife 
thinking that he said that he would beat her with the ox-goad, 
was very angry, and went away, saying that she would tell her 
mother-in-law. Afterwards she went home, and seeing her mother- 
iu-law sitting in the road, eating a mash, she complained saying 
— “ When I had had all the trouble of going in the sun, and 
taking your son his food, he said that he would beat me.” 

Then the mother-in-law thinking that her daughter-in-law was 
blaming her about the mash that she was eating, was very angry, 
and said — “ I am eating what my own husband got, but I am 
not eating your father’s goods.” Then she went into the 
house, and told tho matter to her husband. Then he, thinking 
that his wife was angry about tho mash which he was eating, 
said — " I am not taking and eating any more mash than what yon 
gave me, when yon were going outside.” 


Finis. 
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OPINIONS ON AUDEN'S TELUGU GRAMMAR. 


(A.) OPINIONS RECEIVED PROM ENGLAND. 

(1.) From T. HOWLEY, Esq. Professor of Tolugu Oxford, 
and formerly at King’s College, London. 

Your Telugu Grammar having received t!io imprimatur of such 
eminent Dravidian Scholars as Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Pope, might 
well dispense with any further testimony as to Ps undoubted merits. 
I have been using your Grammar as a class book for the last four 
or five years, and hence I am able to speak from experience as to 
the great unices you have rendered to Telugu students by its 
publication. Since I began to use your book, 1 have observed that 
the progress made by my pupils has been very rapid— a circum- 
stance which I ascribe to the excellent method you have adopted. 

(2.) From Rev. J. SHARP, m. a. Professor of Telugu 
in the University of C... abridge. 

I have now had live months experience in using Arden’s Telugu 
'Grammar in instructing Civil Service beginners in the language, and 
my opinion of its value has boon very much strengthened y y this 
practical acquaintance with its usefuLics:- and suitability. Such a 
book would have saved mo infinite toil in learning Telugu 17 years 
ago., It nm much needed , and goes on the right tack. A Telugu 
Reader to correspond to it is now a great want. 

(3.) From J. SOLD1NGHAM, Esq. (Late m.c. s.) Examiner in 
Telugu to the Civil Service Commissioners. 

On first seeing Arden’s Telugu Grammar I was struck with its 
lucid arrangement . Further acquaintance with it lias confirmed this 
impression, and shewn mo its suitableness for acquiring a knowledge 
of the language. Part I is particularly suited to beginners, and 
if thoroughly mastered will give the student a power which will 
make every after step easy. The arrangements throughout are 
lucid, and evince a close acquaintance with the language. The 
Grammar is a valuable addition : I trust Government will come for- 
ward with their patronage. 



(4.) From II. MORRIS, Esq. Late m. e. s. 

I have not had any necessity to refer to Mr. Arden’s excellent 
Grammar of late, but I remember perusing and commenting on 
some of the earlier proof-sheets which the author submitted to me ; 
and I glanced over the remainder of the work. It struck mo as 
a very clear and lucid Grammar , admirably adapted for the use of those 
who desire to acquire a knowledge of tho colloquial language. 

(15.) OPINIONS RECEIVED IN INDIA. 

(1.) From Col. R. M. MACDONALD, Director of Public 
Instruction, and formerly Inspector of Schools 
iu the Telugu Country. 

1 havo g<mo through tho whole hook, and think your work supplies 
a reaS waul. Mr. A. I). Campbell’s Grammar is throughout written 
too much under tho inspiration of Nativo Grammarians, and intro- 
duces tho explanation of sandhi, and other matter appertaining to the 
higher dialect, at far too early a stage. Mr. C. P. Brown’s Gram- 
mar is deficient in dearness of arrangement, and is disfigured by 
prolix statements and irrelevant digressions. It should be the aim 
of every beginner to commence by trying to master the ordinary 
colloquial dialect, and then to pass on, if nocessary, to tho higher 
dialect. Your book will enable him to do this. It is the clearest and 
easiest introduction to the study of the language with which I am acquainted . 

(2.) From (I. OPPERT, Esq. m. a., r. h. d. Professor of 
Sanscrit, Presidency College, and Telugu 
Translator to Government, 

As your Grammar appeared only a short time after I had dom- 
mencod the study of Telugu, I availed myself of your book, and 
derived a great deal of benefit from its careful* perusal. I can 
therefore speak from practical experience. The Grammars of Camp- 
bell and Brown are too difficult for a beginner. Your Grammar 
was to me a great boon, especially as it gave the rules in an easy 
progressive style , so different from what I had been accustomed to. 
The first two parts comprising the colloquial dialect, are so clear, and 
contain such an amount of useful matter, arranged in so lucid a manner , 
that I was not tired of reading them over and over again. 

(3.) From the Right Rev. BISHOP CALDWELL, d, d. 

Arden’s Grammar is in my opinion the Grammar for an English- 
man wishing to learn Tolugu. 
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(4.) From the Roy. G. U. POPE, d. d. 

Mr. C. P. Brown’s Grammar lacks method and proportion. All 
is huddlod together, and many important + hings are so mixed up with 
unimportant or recondite facts, that the student, is bewildered. Your 
Grammar loads a scholar on by easy dept through all that is essential, 
until he arrives at a point where he can judge for himself. I think 
you have conferred a great favour upon all Telugu aspirants. 

(5.) Prom the Rev. J. IIAY, chief reviser of the Telugu 
Bible Translation Committee. 

I have read, I may say studied your grammar, and regard it as 
by far the best help to acquiring an aecurato knowledge of Telugu, 
which has yet been published. 

(0.) From the Rev. J. CLAY, S. P. G. who has fre- 
quently been University Examiner in Telugu. 

I have carefully revised your Telugu Grammar, and consider it 
well adapted for the purpose* you have in view, namely to enable 
English-speaking foreigners to acquire a thorough knowledge of collo- 
quial Telugu. It is a book much needed. For systematic arrangement. 
and lucidity of exposition I consider your book in advance of Brown's 
or Campbell’s Grammar. I can see that your experience as a teacher 
of Telugu youths has been of good service to you iu tlio admirable 
Urrangement of the subjects. Telugu youths studying English will 
find the book a great help to them in learning English, as they will 
be able to find out from it readily what Telugu forms correspond to 
the various kinds of English sentences. 


(C.) SOME OF THE OPINIONS RECEIVED FROM MEMBERS OK 
THE MADRAS CIVIL SERVICE. 

(L) From J. G. HORSFALL, Esq. m. c. s. 

I have no hesitation iu saying that yours is the best Telugu Gram- 
mar yet published, and ie generally admitted to be so. 

(2.) From G. I). LEMAN, Esq. m. c. s. 

I am very glad to give my testimony to the value of your Gram- 
mar. I wish I had had one as good, when I was a student in college. 
I consider it to be for the purpose for which it is intended the best 
book that I have come across. It was a book very much needed \ for 
however good C. P. Brown’s Grammar may be, it is most puzzling 
to a beginner. 



IV 


(:$.) From W. WILSON, Fsq. m. r. s. 

I have gone through part I and II, and think that there is no other 
Grammar that can compare with your a as a guide to Telugu. 

(4.) From J. R. DANIEL, Esq. m. o. ». 

Your book appears to mo to contain in well arranged order every 
thing that it is nocessary to know regarding Telugu Grammar. 
Though it came out after my student days, I frequently refer to it. 
There is no oilier Grammar to compare with. it. 

(5.) From W. F. GRAHAM, Esq. m. <j. b. 

I consider your Grammar the best that I am acquainted with for the 
use of persons beginning the study of Telugu. It is specially usef; ' - 
to persons wishing to acquire as quickly as possible a colloquial knov 
ledge of the language. There is no doubt that it ought to bo put int 
the hands of a bogiuner in preference to Mr. C. P. Brown’s Grammar 

(0.) From R. SEW ELL, Fsq. m. v. a. 

I have never hoard two opinions about your Telugu Grammar. 
It is admitted by all to bo the bed Grammar yet published, and 
I sincerely trust that you may bo able to publish a volume of exercises. 
They will be of the greatest value to. students of the Language. 

(7.) From L. A. CAMPBELL, Esq. m. c. s. 

As a practical work of real use to the man who wishes to learn to 
speak Telugu and understand colloquial idioms, your Grammar 
seems to bo all that can be dedred. I am not competent to speak of 
part III, but I havo again gone over parts I and II, and can only 
say that I wish they had appeared ton years sooner. 

(8.) From C. L. B. GUMMING, Esq. *. c. s. 

It is a plain, practical Grammar, simply and clearly arranged (the 
type used facilitating such arrangement) so as to lead the begin- 
ner by easy steps into a complete knowledge of colloquial Telugu. 
It is for this reason more suited to beginners than Mr. C. P. Brown’s 
confused and over burden work. I may add that I have found it 
highly useful for my own study of the language. 

N. 13. To those several more might be added. 
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(D.) OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

(1.) Extract from the MADRAS MAIL. 

Mr. C. P. Brown’s book is spoiled by irrelevant matter. It is 
vexatious to the student to find after reading a whole page, that 
perhaps two lines contain all he wants to know. Mr. Arden’s Gram- 
mar is decidedly calculated to supersede its predecessors. Its pro- 
gressive form and exercises make the acquisition of Telugu 
vastly more easy , and the separation of the colloquial from the gram- 
matical has cleared away a great amount of matter that was of no 
uso whatever to persons while learning the spoken language, but 
only puzzled, confused, and over-burdened their minds. In smooth- 
ing down difficulties and lightening labour, Mr. Arden has done 
a material service to the public. 

(2). Extract from tho MADRAS ATHEN/EUM. 

This is in very rospect an excellent work. In its progres&iveness 
consists its chief merit. Nothing is anticipated, and throughout the way 
is mado as smooth as any languago way can be. The author has 
effected a complete separation between tho colloquial and grammatical 
dialects. This plan cannot fail greatly to facilitate the acquisition 
of a colloquial knowledge of the language, for its clears away 
hundreds of forms and expressions which no native ever dreams of 
using, but with which all native Grammars and those hitherto 
published by Europeans are more or less heavily burdened. Wo 
speak after many years study of Telugu, when wc say that while 
there is hardly a single form of colloquial expression which is not 
instanced, explained, and illustrated with abundant clearness, there is 
at the same time no form of expression which is superfluous. 
What appears to us a special feature of the book is the number and 
excellence of the examples. They are perfectly natural and idiomatic, 
and the student who adopts them as his standard will learn to 
talk Telugu not indeed “ like a book,” but precisely in the same way 
as the natives themselves talk it. Part III is regarded by the author 
as an introduction to the Grammatical dialect. To our minds it goes 
much further ; and we should think that this portion of the work 
would provo especially useful to those who are thinking of offering 
themselves for the “high proficiency” or “honors” Examination. 
We congratulate Mr. Arden upon having supplied a public need . 
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